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HARVARD THEOLOGICAL REVIEW 

Volume XIV JULY, 1921 Number 3 

CHRISTIAN WRITERS ON JUDAISM 

GEORGE FOOT MOORE 

Harvard University 

I. To the End of the Eighteenth Century* 

Christian interest in Jewish literature has always been apolo- 
getic or polemic rather than historical. The writers of the New 
Testament set themselves to demonstrate from the Scriptures 
that Jesus was the expected Messiah by showing that his 
nativity, his teaching and miracles, the rejection of him by his 
people, his death, resurrection, and ascension, were minutely 
foretold in prophecy, the exact fulfilment of which in so many 
particulars was conclusive proof of the truth of his claims, and 
left no room to doubt that his own prediction would be ful- 
filled in the speedy coming of the Son of Man to judgment, as 
Daniel had seen him in his vision. In the Pauline Epistles and 
Hebrews and in the Gospel according to John the aim is not so 
much to prove that Jesus was the Messiah of Jewish expecta- 
tion as that the Lord Jesus Christ, in whom Christians believed 
that they had salvation from their sins and the assurance of a 
blessed immortality, was a divine being, the Son of God, the 
Word of God incarnate; and this higher faith also sought its 
evidence in the Scriptures. The apologetic of the following 
centuries, especially that which addresses itself to Jewish ob- 
jections, has the same chief topics: Jesus was the Christ 
(Messiah), and Christ is a divine being. Others, which also have 
their antecedents in the New Testament, are accessory to these, 

* The following pages are not meant to be a history of the literature or even an in- 
troduction to it. The author's aim has been to show the influences which have de- 
termined its character in successive periods and to illustrate these stages by certain 
outstanding works, laying thus the foundation for a critical examination of modern 
representations of Judaism to which the second part of this study is devoted. 
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particularly the emancipation of Christians from the Mosaic 
law, or the annulment of the dispensation of law altogether, or 
the substitution of the new law of Christ; the repudiation of 
the Jewish people by God for their rejection of Christ, and the 
succession of the church, the true Israel, the people of God, to 
all the prerogatives and promises once given to the Jews. 

The volume of anti-Judaic apology still extant or known to 
us through titles and quotations is considerable. 1 The earliest, 
a discussion between Jason, a Jewish Christian, and an Alexan- 
drian Jew called Papiscus, written probably not long after the 
Jewish revolt under Hadrian and attributed to Ariston of Pella, 
is lost. Not much later comes the best known of the Greek 
apologies of this type, Justin Martyr's Dialogue with the Jew 
Trypho. The literary form of dialogue was chosen because it 
enabled the writers to combat Jewish objections as well as to 
develop their own argument in the way best adapted to their 
purpose. No doubt there was abundance of real controversy 
between Jews and Christians, through which the apologists 
were acquainted with the points of their opponents' argument, 
but in the apologies the Jewish disputant is a man of straw, 
who raises his difficulties and makes objections only to give 
the Christian opportunity to show how easily they are resolved 
or refuted, while in the end the Jew is made to admit himself 
vanquished. This of itself shows that the authors did not write 
to convert Jews but to edify Christians, possibly also to con- 
vince Gentiles wavering between the rival propaganda of the 
synagogue and the church. The argument for the divinity of 
Christ turns largely upon the theophanies of the Old Testa- 
ment and the appearances of the Angel of the Lord, in which 
Philo had already recognized the manifestation of a divine 
being, the Logos, distinct from the transcendent Supreme God. 
Of Latin apologies the most noteworthy is Tertullian Adversus 
Judaeos. The occasion of the work, the author tells us, was a 
protracted discussion between a Christian and a convert to 

1 The most recent conspectus of this branch of Christian apologetic down to the 
fifth century, with the modern literature, will be found in Juster, Les Juifs dans I'Em- 
pire Komain (1914), i, 53-76. For a general survey of the whole field reference may 
be made to L. Blau, 'Polemics and Polemical Literature,' Jewish Encyclopedia, x, 
102-109. 
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Judaism; but the argument is not conducted in the form of 
disputation. 2 

All the early apologies have much in common both in the 
topics and in the scriptures adduced. Later authors undoubt- 
edly made free use of their predecessors, and collections of loca 
probantia from the Old Testament were made expressly for the 
use of controversialists. The argument is purely biblical; the 
interpretation, in large part symbolical or allegorical, is fixed 
in a tradition and repeated by one after another. There is 
more reality in the homilies of Aphraates directed against the 
Jews and in Chrysostom's sermons Adversus Judaeos. In the 
former we see that an aggressive Jewish polemic in the Persian 
Empire made necessary a vigorous defense, and in the latter 
that many Christians in Antioch were so strongly attracted by 
Jewish festivals and other ceremonies, especially by the great 
fast of the Day of Atonement, as to arouse apprehension that 
their Judaizing predispositions might carry them farther than 
the spectacular. The last important representative of the 
older species of apologetic is Isidore of Seville, Defide catholica 
ex Veteri et Novo Testamento contra Judaeos. The first book sets 
forth the catholic doctrine of the Person of Christ, the Son of 
God begotten of the Father ante saecula ineffabiliter; Christ 
deus et dominus; the Trinity; the incarnation, passion, resur- 
rection, and ascension. In the second book the author deals 
with the rejection of the Jews and the passing of the gospel to 
the Gentiles, the abrogation of the Old Testament with all its 
institutions, and the establishment of the New with its sacra- 
ments. Isidore thus sums up and systematizes the Latin 
apologetic which he transmits to the early Middle Age, fun- 
damentally doctrinal and still strictly biblical. 

Of early Jewish apologetic and polemic we have hardly any 
knowledge except what is narrated in the Talmud of Palestinian 
Rabbis, chiefly of the third and early fourth centuries, who 
engaged in discussion with Catholic Christians about points of 

s Joseph Scaliger's estimate of these apologies is not unfair: Judaei hodie cum dis- 
putant, sunt subtiles. Justinus Martyr quam misere contra Tryphonem scripsit, et 
Tertullianus! Debet esse valde peritus Judaismi, qui Judaeos volet reprehendere et 
refutare. (Quoted by Wagenseil, p. 89.) 
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interpretation, or controverted the doctrines of the church, 
particularly about the person of Christ. 3 The objections which 
are hereditary in the Christian apologies bear no mark of deri- 
vation from Jewish writings. That there were such in the sec- 
ond century is intrinsically probable, and it is possible that 
Celsus drew upon them in his True Account. More than this 
cannot safely be said; of a Jewish literature in Greek or Latin 
there is from that time on no trace. After Christianity became 
the established religion of the Empire and the conversion of 
Christians to Judaism was made a high crime, writings directed 
against the church and its doctrines or intended to make prop- 
aganda for Judaism are not likely to have been numerous. The 
situation was different in the Persian Empire, as we have seen 
in the case of Aphraates, and after the Arab conquest in the 
countries under Moslem rule, where Jews and Christians were 
upon an equal footing and some of the Caliphs were enter- 
tained at court by discussions of the merits of the three re- 
ligions; but there Christian apologetic had a more urgent task 
in defense against attacks from the Moslem side. 

In the Oriental revival of learning, in which the Jews had an 
active part, scholars arose among them who were well ac- 
quainted with the New Testament and the intricacies of 
Christian doctrine. The controversies of the tenth century 
between Rabbanite and Karaite Jews presently led both to 
include Christianity and Islam in their apologetic. Saadia 
(d. 942), the protagonist of the orthodox and the first to under- 
take a systematic exposition and defense of Jewish theology, 
disputes not only the Christian arguments to prove that Jesus 
was the Messiah, particularly that drawn from Daniel 9, 24- 
27, but the doctrines of the Trinity and the Person of Christ, 
on the last of which topics he specifies four distinct theories, 
including the most recent. His contemporary, the Karaite 
Kirkisani, sets the belief and teaching of the immediate dis- 
ciples of Jesus in contrast to the doctrines of the church; ac- 
cording to him it was Paul who was the author of the doctrine 

3 Some illustrations are given by Blau in the Jewish Encyclopedia, x, 103; see also 
Bacher, Die Agada der Palastinensischen Amoraer, i, 555 f. (Simlai); ii. 115-118 
(Abahu); and the indexes under 'Christen, Christenthum.' 
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of the Trinity and the divine Sonship. In general it may be 
said that the Jewish apologists of the following centuries not 
only endeavor to refute the Christian arguments drawn from 
the Old Testament, but carry the controversy over into their 
opponents' territory by criticism of both the New Testament 
and the dogmas of the church. 

In the following period the intellectual hegemony of the 
Moslem world passed to the West, where learning and science 
were eagerly cultivated, and philosophy engaged some of the 
best minds. The Jews participated in this movement, and in 
all spheres some of them stood in the front rank. There was 
much discussion among the adherents of the three religions 
which divided among them the mixed populations of the 
Iberian peninsula concerning the foundations of their respec- 
tive faiths and the truth of their doctrines. When Christians 
entered into such controversy with Jews they were in a very 
different position from their apologetic predecessors. They had 
to deal, not with fictitious opponents, but with real antagonists 
who stoutly defended themselves and struck back hard. More- 
over, the defenders of Judaism now compelled their adversaries 
to meet them in the biblical argument on the ground of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, not of a disputable Greek or Latin version. 
They had not only a traditional knowledge of the language but, 
following in the footsteps of the Arab philologists, had made 
serviceable Hebrew grammars and dictionaries; they possessed 
commentaries on the Old Testament in which the text was 
interpreted on a sound philological method and frequently 
with historical and critical insight, and they distinguished 
clearly between the literal sense and homiletic improvements. 
They were learned also in the traditions of Judaism preserved 
in Talmud and Midrash, and in its normative teaching and 
practice. They defined and systematized its beliefs and doc- 
trinal tenets, harmonized them with Scripture and philosophy, 
and undertook to prove them both by authority and reason. 

Christian controversialists, if they were not henceforth to 
beat the air, were thus put under the necessity of knowing 
Jewish literature, ancient as well as modern. It did them no 
good to assert their interpretation of their Old Testament 
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proof -texts; they had to demonstrate it. One of the most 
effective ways to do this was to show that their interpretation, 
though denied by contemporary opponents, had the support of 
ancient tradition — Targum, Talmud, Midrash — whose au- 
thority the Jews could not dispute, or that it was conceded by 
more recent Jewish exegetes of high repute. Thus to array the 
ancients against the moderns, is, as we shall see, a favorite 
piece of tactics in this new style of apologetic. Whatever its 
value otherwise, it had at least one good result — it led to a 
much more zealous and assiduous study of Judaism than any 
purely scientific interest would have inspired. Converted Jews 
naturally made themselves serviceable in this new apologetic; 
they brought the knowledge with them, and in defending their 
new faith or assailing the old they were excusing their own 
apostasy and giving proof of a sincerity which was often sus- 
pected by both sides. 

The earliest of this type which has been preserved is the 
Dialogue of Petrus Alfonsi (died 1110), physician to King 
Alfonso VI of Castile, who stood sponsor at his baptism (1106) 
— hence the name, "Alfonso's Peter." In his new character of 
Peter the Christian, the author confutes and eventually con- 
verts himself in his former quality of Moses the Jew. The 
argument is chiefly philosophical and biblical; Jewish lore is 
brought in principally by way of exposing to ridicule the ab- 
surdities of the Haggada, particularly its anthropomorphisms. 
Only rarely (e.g. on Gen. 49, 10) is Jewish interpretation 
alleged in confirmation of Christian. 

Converts became more numerous in the thirteenth century. 4 
As the Christian kingdoms grew stronger and more secure, the 
policy of the government became more consistently unfavor- 
able to the Jews, and the Church promoted these measures. 
At the same time the missionary efforts of the Dominican 
friars, whom Gregory IX (1227-1241) had particularly charged 
with this work, were prosecuted with persistent and well- 
directed zeal. Raymund de Pennaforte (died January, 1275), 
the general of the order, sought to win Moslems and Jews to 
the catholic faith by conviction rather than to force them into 

4 See below, note 21. 
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the church by persecution, and to this end established a college 
in which promising members of the order selected for the task 
studied the Arabic, Hebrew, and Aramaic languages, the Mos- 
lem and Jewish Scriptures, and their philosophical and theologi- 
cal literature. Among these students was Raimundus Martini, 
whose Pugio Fidei is the great monument of this endeavor. 
Of his life, a large part of which was passed in a convent of his 
order in Barcelona, little is chronicled. In 1264, in the sequel 
of the disputation at Barcelona in the preceding year before 
King James I of Aragon between the convert Pablo Christiani 
and Rabbi Moses ben Nahman, 5 Martini was one of a com- 
mission appointed by the King to examine Jewish books, with 
instructions to expunge passages injurious to Christ or the 
Virgin Mary. He had thus the best imaginable opportunity 
to become acquainted with Jewish literature of all periods down 
to his own day, and to acquire copies. For the rest, we know 
that in 1278 he was in the midst of the second of the three parts 
into which his work is divided (II. x. 2, p. 316), 6 and that he 
was still living in 1284. 

The first of the three parts of the Pugio is a refutation of the 
errors of the philosophers, that is chiefly the Arab Aristo- 
telians, whose three fundamental errors are that the world is 
eternal, that God's knowledge does not embrace particulars, 
and that there will never be a resurrection of the body. In 
these chapters he shows himself familiar with the Moslem 
authors and Arabic translations of the Greeks. Averroes, as 
might be supposed, is the most obnoxious of the philosophers; 
Algazel a welcome ally. 

The second and third parts have to do with the Jews. In the 
former the proofs that the Messiah is already come are mar- 
shalled, and the contrary arguments of the Jews are combatted. 
The third part has three subdivisions (distinctiones) . The first 

6 An account of this discussion, written by R. Moses ben Nahman, may be found 
in Wagenseil, Tela ignea Satanae. The three subjects appointed to be debated were: 
Whether the Messiah has already appeared; Whether the Messiah of the prophets was 
divine or human; Whether Judaism or Christianity is the true religion. In the report 
we have, the controversy ends with the Trinity. 

6 The year 1278 is often given inexactly as the year of the completion of the whole 
work. 
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deals with the unity of God and the distinction of persons in 
the Godhead; the second with man, the fall and its conse- 
quences; the third may be denominated Christology, closing 
with chapters on the rejection of the Jews and the ultimate 
conversion of the remnant. In the argument addressed to the 
Jews, Martini meets them on the ground of the Hebrew Bible, 
and quotes extensively from Jewish authorities. His quota- 
tions are given at large in the original, with exact references 
according to the method in use in his time, accompanied by a 
Latin translation and interpretation. The range of his learn- 
ing is very wide; he quotes the Targums, both Talmuds, the 
Seder Olam, the various Midrashim which are commonly 
called Rabboth, the Midrash on Psalms, the Mekilta on Exo- 
dus, and others. Of commentators he uses Rashi (d. 1105), 
Ibn Ezra (d. 1167), David Kimchi (d. 1235), and his own con- 
temporary R. Moses ben Nahman, and frequently cites the 
Moreh Nebukim of Maimonides (d. 1204) . Some of the works 
from which he drew have perished and are known only through 
his excerpts; one such from which he frequently quotes was 
the Bereshith Rabbah attributed to R. Moses ha-Darshan, 
who flourished in Narbonne in the middle of the eleventh 
century. 7 Mention may be made further of extracts from Josip- 
pon, and the Toledoth Yeshua. It is important to observe, on 
the other hand, that the Pugio contains no quotations from 
the Zohar or other cabalistic works. The Cabala had, in fact, 
made little headway in Spain against the current of Aristote- 
lianism when Martini wrote, though Azriel, who is regarded as 
the founder of the speculative Cabala, belonged to the genera- 
tion before him and Moses ben Nahman, who is said to have 
been inducted into the Cabala by Azriel, was his contemporary. 
The Pugio is a controversial work, and the manners of serious 
theological controversy, one observes, are seldom perfectly 

7 The texts as Martini quotes them sometimes differ materially from the manu- 
scripts and printed editions in our hands, and his good faith has consequently been 
called in question. Where the text has really been tampered with in Christian interest, 
it is more likely that the copies he used had been interpolated by Jewish converts than 
that he falsified them himself. The judgment of recent Jewish critics is in general 
favorable to his honesty. 
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urbane; but it was composed for the purpose of converting 
Jews, not of vilifying them, and compared with much more re- 
cent anti-Judaic polemic it might almost be called gentlemanly, 
notwithstanding the suggestion of the assassin in the title. But 
its proper praise is that it is a genuine work of learning. In an 
order like the Dominicans, which counted among its members 
numerous Jewish converts, some of them men of rabbinical 
education, there were great possibilities of cooperative scholar- 
ship, and it is probable that Martini availed himself of them; 
but whatever assistance he may have had in gathering his 
material, it is evident that he had made it completely his own. 
The Pugio is not merely remarkable as a first enterprise; it 
still remains within its scope an admirable monument of erudi- 
tion. A large part of what today constitutes the common stock 
of references in this field derives ultimately from Martini, 
though the source has long been forgotten, and not infrequently 
the references have got wrong in the long chain of borrowers 
borrowing from borrowers. Some characteristic examples of 
this will be given further on. In recent books the Pugio has a 
traditional place in the bibliography, but of first hand knowl- 
edge of it there is seldom any evidence. 

Martini's work, in three great volumes, was in another sense 
too monumental. Copies of it are not, and probably never were, 
numerous. References to it in the following centuries are in- 
frequent. Very early, however, a good deal of its contents was 
transferred to the pages of a handier book, the Victoria of 
Porchetus de Salvaticis, completed in 1303. The author, a 
Carthusian, native of Genoa, explains in the introduction that 
he names his work Victoria, eo quod per eum Judaei facile con- 
vincuntur, ac eorum conscientiae non modicum penetrantur. He 
acknowledges his obligation to Raymund Martini, a quo sumpsi 
hujus libelli materiam in plerisque compilandi. The long ex- 
tracts from the rabbinical sources in the original Hebrew are 
omitted, and much besides which Porchetus evidently did not 
regard as essential to his purpose. On the other hand, Por- 
chetus not infrequently introduces de suo matter not found in 
the Pugio, for example, a discussion of the pronunciation of the 
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Tetragrammaton (Johouah). 8 Porchetus's Victoria was printed 
in Paris in 1520 under the editorial direction of A. Giustiniani, 
the first professor of Hebrew and Arabic in the university of 
Paris. 9 It evidently had considerable circulation in its day; 
it is quoted, for example, by Luther, who in fact translated from 
it passages of some length in his pamphlet, Vom Schem Hame- 
phoras und vom Geschlecht Christi, appended in the collective 
editions to his Von den Juden und ihren Liigen (both of the 
year 1543). 

Two years before Giustiniani printed the Victoria, Petrus 
Galatinus, a Franciscan, with the encouragement of Pope 
Leo X and the Emperor Maximilian, published a folio volume 
under the title, De arcanis catholicae veritatis, 10 the immediate 
motive of which was to support Reuchlin in his strife with the 
Dominicans about the books of the Jews u by showing that the 
distinctive doctrines of Christianity can be proved from these 
same books. The argument is conducted in the form of a dis- 
cussion in which Reuchlin (Capnio), Hoogstraaten (Prior of 
the Dominicans in Cologne), and Galatinus himself take part; 
Galatinus being the chief speaker, Reuchlin the interrogator, 
who humbly sits at the feet of Galatinus, Hoogstraaten an oc- 
casional objector. 

The resemblances between Galatinus and Porchetus were 
early remarked in a sense uncomplimentary to the former, 12 but 
it was left for Joseph Scaliger to discover that the De Arcanis 
was an enormous plagiarism from the Pugio, a manuscript of 

8 On the pronunciation Johouah in Porchetus, see my Notes in The American 
Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures, xxviii (October 1912), pp. 55-57, and 
on Luther's use of Porchetus, ibid., pp. 60 f. 

9 See Appendix, p. 254. 

10 See Appendix, p . 254. 

11 The Dominicans, instigated by a baptized Jew named Pfefferkorn, had got from 
the emperor in 1508 an edict that the Jews should deliver all their books to be examined, 
and that such as contained things injurious to the Christian religion should be burned. 
The emperor was induced to reconsider this action, and called upon Reuchlin for an 
expert opinion as a Hebraist and a jurist. In his report Reuchlin distinguished seven 
classes of Jewish books, of which at the outside only one, such scandalous writings as 
the Toledoth Jeshua, and direct attacks on Christianity like the Nissahon, merited 
destruction. Thereupon he himself became the object of a venomous attack. 

12 E.g. by Jean Morin, Exercitationes Biblicae, lib. i, exerc. 1, c. 1 (p. 9 f.), 1660. 
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which he had seen twenty years before in a library in Toulouse. 13 
In fact, though the plan and disposition are different, most of 
the learning in the Arcana was conveyed direct from Martini, 
The critical comparison made by the Dominican editors of the 
Pugio a half century later gave an exhaustive demonstration 
of the Franciscan's fraud; the long annals of literary theft 
record no more egregious case. The numerous material addi- 
tions in Galatinus are chiefly cabalistic, derived from the Zohar 
and other supposititious writings of Simeon ben Yohai. He 
also quotes frequently from a work called Gale Razaia (Re- 
vealer of Mysteries) which professed to have for its author no 
less a person than R. Judah ha-Kadosh. Though more than 
one book bearing the same title (from Dan. 2, 29) is recorded 
by bibliographers, Galatinus's is none of them, and it has even 
been suspected that the alleged quotations from it were a pure 
fabrication of Galatinus himself, who was presumably as 
capable of inventing fictitious sources as of concealing real 
ones. 14 The suspicion does him no injustice, though it perhaps 
overrates his creative imagination, but in this case it is 
erroneous. The real author was Pablo de Heredia (d. 1486), 
a Spanish Jew, who signalized his conversion to Christianity 
by a series of impudent forgeries. 15 

Large as was Galatinus's surreptitious conveyance of learn- 
ing from the Pugio, the purpose and plan of the Arcana are 
very different. The primary object of Galatinus, as has been 
already remarked, was to uphold the cause of Reuchlin against 
the Dominicans; Hoogstraaten is throughout the opponent 
whose attack on the whole Jewish literature is to be repelled. 
Galatinus does not, however, confine himself to that task. 
When he takes upon him to prove in long discussion (Book vii) 
the immaculate conception of the Virgin Mary against Hoog- 
straaten and Hoogstraaten's authority, Aquinas, he is prose- 
cuting the long-standing controversy of his order with the Do- 

13 In letters to Casaubon, August, 1603, May, 1604; see Carpzov's edition of the 
Pugio, pp. 106 f. Scaliger erroneously supposed that the author was Raymundus 
Sebon. 

14 Morin broadly hints as much; and a half century earlier the elder Buxtorf wrote: 
Galatino saepissime hie liber laudatus et citatus, de cujus fide multi dubitant. 

16 A note on Heredia's fabrications will appear in another number of the Review. 
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minicans, and his occasional quotations from (spurious) Jew- 
ish writings hardly suffice for a pretext. In the two centuries 
and more between Martini and Galatinus both Christian theol- 
ogy and Jewish polemic had brought new points into promi- 
nence, as may be seen in the chapters on the Mother of the 
Messiah. The Arcana is adapted to a new situation. 

Galatinus's Arcana was several times reprinted (Basel 1591, 
Frankfurt 1603, 1612, 1672), and many who came after him 
derived much of their learning directly or indirectly from it. 

The Pugio itself was first printed in 1651. 16 It had waited 
long, but had the good fortune at last to fall into hands worthy 
of the task. The names of those who in different ways en- 
couraged or furthered the enterprise are recorded on the title- 
page, and their respective parts in it defined in the ample 
prefatory matter. The principal editor, Joseph Voisin, 17 not 
only collated four manuscripts for the text, but appended to 
the several chapters of the second and third parts Observa- 
tions containing additional quotations from the sources em- 
ployed by Martini and from later authors, including some from 
the Zohar and cabalistic commentators such as Behai, notes 
on differences between the text of the Talmud and other books 
as adduced in the Pugio and the current printed editions — 
differences in part accounted for by the subsequent activities 
of the censorship — and the like. To Martini's Proemium 
Voisin attached, at a length of nearly a hundred and fifty folios, 
prolegomena, treating first of the Lex non scripta and the 
whole subject of Jewish tradition, including a complete analy- 
sis of the Mishna; the thirteen norms of halakic deduction; 
on the Talmuds, Midrashim, and commentators, with a short 
chapter on the Cabala, etc. ; then of the Lex scripta and its con- 
tents; the commandments, positive and negative; the divi- 
sions of the Pentateuch; the rules for copying the Scriptures 
and the defects which render a copy unfit for use; the disputed 
question of the age of the vowel points; the canon, and the 
authorship of the several books according to Jewish tradition; 
on Hebrew poetry; the lections from the Prophets and the 

16-17 See Appendix, p. 254. 
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divisions (sedarim) of the prophetic books; the translations of 
the Old Testament, etc. Particular note may be made of an 
extensive collection of quotations from the Old Testament 
(arranged in the order of their occurrence in the New) which 
were interpreted by the Jews in a way similar to the interpre- 
tation and application given them in the New Testament, and 
rabbinical parallels to New Testament ideas and expressions — 
a precursor, in a limited field, of the Horae Hebraicae of suc- 
ceeding scholars. 

Voisin's account of Jewish teaching and opinion is compiled, 
with large quotations in Hebrew and translation, from the 
best reputed authors, including Maimonides (Mishneh Torah 
and Moreh), Joseph Albo (Ikkarim), Azariah de Rossi (Meor 
Enayim). The whole is a work of admirable learning, and a 
most useful introduction to Martini. The greater part of it 
might still be studied with profit by many who profess to write 
on the subject in the light of "the attainment of modern re- 
search"; incidentally they might learn how a genuine scholar 
does his work. Voisin's edition of the Pugio was reprinted in 
Germany in 1687 under the direction of Johann Benedict 
Carpzov (the second of the name; died 1699), Professor in 
Leipzig, who prefixed to it a long Introductio in Theologiam 
Judaicam el lectionem Raimundi, aliorumque id genus autorum. 
The author's attitude toward his subject is illustrated by the 
title of one of his subdivisions: Theologiae Judaicae modernae 
Autor principalis, Satanas; Ministerialis, Rabbini. Neverthe- 
less — probably by some oversight of Satan — even in it, he 
admits, there are vestiges of the true doctrine of the Old Testa- 
ment which may be turned against the Jews; such were col- 
lected in the Pugio, whose author, refutandam sibi caeteroqui 
proposuit theologiam Judaicam modernorum, apostatarum, re- 
probatorum, excoecatorum, etc. It is this edition that is com- 
monly in the hands of scholars; Voisin's is seldom found. 

New and welcome sources were opened to Christian apolo- 
gists in the Cabala, which purported to be an esoteric tradi- 
tion of immemorial antiquity. 18 The eccentric genius Ray- 
mund Lull (died 1315) was the first Christian scholar whose 

18 See L. Ginzberg, 'Cabala,' Jewish Encyclopedia, ii, 456-479. 
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writings give evidence of acquaintance with the Cabala, but 
he employed his knowledge chiefly in his great scheme for a 
new science. It was two centuries later before the vogue of the 
Cabala in Christian circles began. Pico della Mirandola (died 
1494) took it up with enthusiasm. He found in it a philosophy 
which he easily identified with his own Neoplatonic ideas, com- 
ing with the authority of revelation; it contained all the dis- 
tinctive doctrines of Christianity: "The mystery of the Trin- 
ity, the incarnation of the Word, the divinity of the Messiah, 
original sin and its expiation through Christ, the heavenly 
Jerusalem, the fall of demons, the orders of angels, purgatory, 
and the punishment of hell." And all this in an esoteric 
tradition which, preserved among the Jews for many centuries 
orally, was reduced to writing by Ezra! It thus not only offered 
confirmation of the Christian faith, but enabled its defenders 
to confound the cavils of the Jews by the authority of their 
own books: "There is hardly a point in controversy between 
us and the Jews on which they cannot be so refuted out of the 
books of the cabalists that there will not be a corner left for 
them to hide in." 19 Reuchlin (died 1522), whose interest in 
cabalistic studies had been awakened by Pico during a tem- 
porary residence in Florence in 1490, entertained a similar esti- 
mate of the Cabala, both the speculative and the practical 
branches of which, in his view, centered in the doctrine of the 
Messiah. Of Galatinus, what is necessary has been said above. 
From this time on the Cabala has a prominent place in 
Christian apologetic and anti-Judaic polemic, taking its place 
beside, or before, the testimonies from the Targum, Talmud 
and Midrash, and Jewish commentators and philosophers, such 
as Raymund Martini had adduced. The first introduction of 
Christian scholars to cabalistic literature was through recent 
authors like Recanati (flor. ca. 1300), whose commentary on 
the Pentateuch Pico della Mirandola translated into Latin, and 
Bahya ben Asher (Behai; died 1340); but students soon found 
their way to the Zohar, which passed for the highest authority 
in this sphere. The Zohar, in form a Midrash on the Pentateuch, 
professed to be the secret instruction imparted by R. Simeon 

19 De hominis dignitate (ed. Basel 1592), pp. 329 f. 
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ben Yohai to a select circle of disciples, Simeon himself having 
received the doctrine by revelation. Whatever reservations 
Christian scholars may have made on the point of Simeon's 
inspiration, they did not doubt the age or the authenticity of 
the Zohar; nor that in substance it perpetuated a tradition 
much more ancient than the time of its reputed author, the 
middle of the second century of our era. Indeed, the great 
antiquity of the cabalistic tradition has been maintained by 
some orthodox Protestant theologians as late as the middle of 
the nineteenth century. 20 What could be accomplished in the 
way of proving Christian dogmas from the Zohar is well exem- 
plified by G. C. Sommer, Specimen Theologiae Soharicae cum 
Christiana amice convenient™, exhibens articulorum fidei funda- 
mentalium probationes, e Sohare, . . . petitas, etc. (1734), in 
which a complete system of orthodox Protestant doctrine, 
formulated in twenty 'theses,' is established, article by article, 
by loca probantia from the Zohar instead of the Bible, the ex- 
tracts being duly exhibited in the original and translation, 
with explanatory and illustrative commentary. 

The exchange of polemics between Jews and Christians in- 
creased in volume and violence in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, not alone in Spain, where converted Jews demon- 
strated their zeal for their new faith by the vehemence with 
which they impugned the old, and provoked equally vehement 
replies, but in France and Germany. 21 The replies did not 
restrict themselves to the defense of Judaism against its as- 
sailants, or to a refutation by exegetical and historical argu- 
ments of the Christian interpretation and application of the 
Old Testament, or to disputing the doctrines of the church on 
rational or philosophical grounds, but directed their criticism 
against the Gospels and other books of the New Testament, 
with which the authors show themselves well acquainted. An 
indication of the temper in which some of them were written 
is given by the title Nissahon, 'Triumph,' which more than 

20 Notably Tholuck and Hengstenberg. 

21 The most prominent of the Spanish converts were Abner of Burgos (Alfonso of 
Valladolid, or of Burgos), died ca. 1350; Solomon ha-Levi of Burgos (Paul de Santa 
Maria, or Paul of Burgos), died 1345; Joshua ben Joseph ha-Lorki (Geronimo de 
Santa Fe), body physician of Pope Benedict XIII. 
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one of them bears, precisely as Porchetus had named his book 
'Victoria.' 

One of these Triumphs, the work of an unknown author who 
appears to have lived in the Rhineland, perhaps at Speier, in 
the thirteenth century, 22 gives considerable space to an exami- 
nation in detail of passages from the Gospels, beginning with 
the genealogy of Jesus in Matt. 1, and its conflict with the 
genealogy in Luke. The writer is familiar with the Vulgate, 
whose words he frequently quotes in Latin (done into Hebrew 
letters) and sometimes criticizes its renderings of the Old 
Testament. Another work under the same title was written by 
R. Lipmann-Miihlhausen, about the beginning of the fifteenth 
century. Its author, who also was well acquainted with the 
Latin Bible, offers a detailed refutation of Christianity, divided 
into paragraphs, three hundred and forty-eight in number, 
each of which begins with a passage from the Old Testament. 
A compendious answer in poetical form to the Christian con- 
tentions and a summary of Jewish polemic is prefixed. In the 
Hizzuk Emunah of the Karaite Isaac Troki (died 1594) , 23 the 
argument ranges over the whole of the New Testament, from 
Matthew to Revelation, and is always on the offensive. The 
polemic is of a completely modern type, and the change of the 
times is evident also in the fact that the book was not only 
widely circulated in the original Hebrew but was translated into 
modern languages. The growing aggressiveness of the Jewish 
controversialists was met in a like spirit by those who hastened 
to defend Christianity and repel the calumnies of the Jews. 
To expose these 'calumnies' they printed the Jewish polemic 
treatises with Latin translations, comments, and refutations, 
thus ensuring their preservation and wider publicity, in the act 
of exciting prejudice against the Jews. 

Wagenseil, who published a thick volume of such texts (in- 
cluding the Toledoth Jeshua) and replies, gave it the significant 
title Tela ignea Satanae, The Fiery Darts of the Evil One 
(1681). Wagenseil's principal 'Confutatio' is annexed to the 

22 Commonly cited as Nizzachon Vetus, to distinguish it from the work of Lip- 
mann-Muhlhausen. Printed in Wagenseil. 

23 Troki's work is also in Wagenseil. 
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little Carmen Memoriale prefixed to Lipmann's Nissahon. 
The poem itself, if printed solid, would hardly fill more than a 
page or two; the reply occupies 413 pages in quarto. The 
author takes up Lipmann's twelve issues of controversy — 
chiefly Messianic — article by article and almost word by 
word, going into detailed discussion especially of Messianic 
prophecies, such as Gen. 49, 10 (63 pages), Isaiah 7, 14 (47 
pages), etc., and incorporates long extracts from other authors, 
e.g. Amyraldus on the proof of the Trinity from the Old Testa- 
ment, Chrysostom on the vain attempts of the Jews to re- 
build the temple in Jerusalem, a catalogue of false Messiahs 
from the Shalsheleth ha-Kabbala, several specimens of Jewish 
synagogue sermons (in German), an epistolary altercation in 
Hebrew between Rittangel (d. 1652) and a Jew, Jewish com- 
putations of the time of the future advent of the Messiah, and 
the like (also from the Shalsheleth ha-Kabbala) . The Toledoth 
Jeshua is also honored with a lengthy refutation; and the 
volume closes with a Mantissa on the Seventy Weeks of Daniel, 
directed against the recent interpretation of the English 
scholar, John Marsham. Nor should the hundred pages of 
formidably learned preliminaries be ignored. 

Still more violent against the Jews and everything Jewish 
is Eisenmenger's Entdecktes Judenihum (1700, 2 vols.). 24 It is 
a malignant book, if ever there was one, but it is doubtful 
whether any man ever gave himself so much pains to gratify 
his malignancy. The book describes itself, in a title-page as 
long as a modern preface, as a "thorough and truthful account 
of the way in which the hardened Jews horribly blaspheme and 
dishonor the most holy Trinity, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
defame the holy Mother of Christ, jeer and scoff at the New 
Testament, the Evangelists and Apostles, the Christian religion, 
and utterly despise and curse all Christian people," etc. The 
author promises to expose, besides, the gross errors of Jewish 

24 On the complaint of the Jews, this first edition of Eisenmenger's book was sup- 
pressed by the emperor as prejudicial to public order (see Wolf, ii, 1024). It was re- 
printed under the auspices of Frederick I, King of Prussia, and published in 1711, at 
KOnigsberg (or Berlin; see Wolf as above), in two volumes quarto, together nearly 
2200 pages. A facsimile of the title page and other information about the work will 
be found in the Jewish Encyclopedia, v, 80 f. 
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religion and theology, together with its ridiculous fables and 
other absurdities — all this by extracts in their own words from 
their own books, of which he had read through a great many, 
"mit grosser Mlihe und unverdrossenem -Fleiss." To give him 
his due, he had read prodigiously. The annotated bibliography 
of Hebrew books from which his quotations are taken, prefixed 
to the first volume, fills more than fifteen quarto pages, besides 
a page about writings in Jewish-German; it enumerates sub- 
stantially all the works of any consequence that might have 
been registered in a catalogue of Rabbinica et Judaica at the 
end of the seventeenth century, and the extracts in the two 
volumes prove that the bibliography is not a parade. His quo- 
tations are given in Hebrew with a German translation and 
exact references. Some of the chapters, especially in the second 
volume, in which he undertakes to set forth the beliefs of the 
Jews on such subjects as paradise, hell, angels, devils, the 
Messiah, the duration of his reign and what comes after it, the 
resurrection and judgment, though never losing sight of the 
polemic intent, are more constructive presentations of Jewish 
teaching, and contain a vast mass of quotations from literature 
of all ages. For reference on particular topics the volumes are 
furnished with ample and excellent analytical indexes. 

The author shared with the scholars of his age, Jewish and 
Christian, the belief in the antiquity and authority of the 
Cabala, and quotes it extensively, especially in the writings of 
its later representatives, including not only Luria and Cor- 
dovero but the Yalkut Rubeni of his own contemporary Reu- 
ben Hoshke (d. 1673) . Eisenmenger is the notorious source of 
almost every thing that has been written since his time in def- 
amation of the Talmud or in derision of Jewish superstitions, 
and abounds in accusation of all kinds of misdeeds perpetrated 
against Christians, including the murder of children to use 
their blood in unholy rites. 28 What modern writers retail about 
the irreverence or childishness of the Jewish imagination of 
God — for example, God as a Rabbi, studying and teaching 
the law — comes ultimately from Eisenmenger, who fills sixty 
pages with the like edifying matter. It is not so frequently 

2B Vol. ii, pp. 220 ff. 
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recognized how deeply his successors have been indebted to the 
less strident parts of his work; and, with all his prejudice, 
what he adduces from the rabbinical sources is much more 
trustworthy than the books on which recent scholars have 
chiefly depended. 

The Reformation gave a motive of its own to rabbinical 
studies. Hitherto scholars had maintained the doctrines of the 
Catholic Church against the Jews, or tried to convert Jews to 
them, and in so doing strove to confirm the Christian interpre- 
tation and application of the Old Testament by arraying on 
their side the most highly reputed Jewish authorities against 
the modern Jews. Protestants, on the other hand, in rejecting 
the authority of the Church and its traditions, took upon 
themselves to build up the entire edifice of Christian doctrine 
upon a purely scriptural basis. They were thus under the 
necessity of treating constructively various topics which had 
long been issues in controversy with the Jews, and of correlat- 
ing them to other parts of the system. A great deal of the old 
material that had come down through centuries of polemics 
was ready to their hand, but for the new use it had to be put 
together in a new way; and when it came to be thus put to- 
gether gaps were disclosed which had to be filled up. There was, 
moreover, at many points a distinctively Protestant position to 
be maintained against the Catholic interpretation and dogma. 

To meet this need a multitude of monographs were written 
which may be regarded as materials for Protestant dogmatics. 
Like the Catholic works of the same period they illustrate the 
progress that has been made since the close of the fifteenth 
century in biblical philology, and the authors of many of them, 
whether Lutheran or Reformed, were largely learned at first 
hand in Jewish literature, both rabbinical and cabalistic. Their 
use of this material is, from our point of view, uncritical, but 
the collections are in some cases almost exhaustive so far as 
the sources were at hand, and no one who today undertakes a 
study of the subjects they treated can afford to ignore them, or 
can employ them without mingling admiration with gratitude. 

Nor should we do justice to the literature of that age if we 
failed to recognize in much of it, along with the dogmatic and 
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polemic motive, the scholar's love of learning for its own sake, 
above all its uses. This is still more conspicuous in the works 
that deal not strictly with doctrine, but with religious and civil 
institutions in Bible times and later; with the temple, priest- 
hood, cultus; the synagogue and its worship; with proselytes 
to Judaism; or with civil government, the laws, courts, and 
administration of justice; with marriage and divorce, educa- 
tion, and many subjects beside, in most of which Maimonides' 
Mishneh Torah with its commentaries served them admirably 
for an introduction. The same spirit is manifest in works on 
the topography of Palestine, on the zoology and botany of the 
Bible, on its chronology, and the like, in all of which fields the 
permanent monographs come from this period. A perennial 
monument of the learning of that age is Surenhusius' edition 
of the Mishna (1698-1703), in six folio volumes, with Latin 
translation of the text and the most approved Jewish com- 
mentaries, together with additional comments and notes by 
Christian scholars, and extensive indexes, enabling the student 
to acquaint himself directly with this primary legal authority. 
Translations were also made of numerous treatises of the Tal- 
mud, and of the ancient juristic Midrash. Many of these were 
published, together with reprints of most of the seventeenth 
century works on Jewish antiquities, in the enormous collec- 
tion of Blaisio Ugolino, Thesaurus Antiquitatum Sacrarum, 34 
volumes in folio, 1744-1769. 

Rabbinical learning was put to a different use when it was 
employed to elucidate or illustrate the New Testament. This 
was often done sporadically in continuous commentaries, e.g. 
by Grotius, and by Drusius in his Praeterita. Subsequently 
works were composed which might be described as rabbinical 
glosses on the New Testament, in which, generally without any 
other commentary, single passages were annotated with per- 
tinent quotations from rabbinical sources. One of the earliest 
of these was the Mellificium Hebraicum (1649) of Christopher 
Cartwright, 26 which glosses in this way not only the New Testa- 

26 Christopher Cartwright (1602-1658) is the author also of Electa Thargumico- 
Kabbinica, sive Annotationes in Exodum ex triplici Thargum seu Chaldaica paraphrasi, 
1658. The Mellificium Hebraicum, seu Observationes Diversimodae ex Hebraeorum, 
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ment but the Old Testament and the Apocrypha, besides two 
books (iv and v) of more miscellaneous adversaria. The second 
and third books, on the New Testament, quote with especial 
frequency parallels from the exegetical and homiletic Midra- 
shim, particularly the Rabboth. 

To the compilers of such glosses, as indeed to all who worked 
in this field then or since, the elder Buxtorf's Lexicon Chaldai- 
cum Talmudicum et Rabbinicum, published by his son in 1640, 
was of inestimable value. Based on the Aruk of R. Nathan ben 
Jehiel of Rome (died 1106), but with much additional matter, 
especially for the language of the Targums, in which he had a 
predecessor in Elias Levita (Meturgeman, 1541), and the He- 
brew of mediaeval authors and commentators; the Zohar also 
is frequently cited. Some of the articles are virtual concord- 
ances; he quotes, for example, all the occurrences of the word 
'Messiah' in the Targums. In view of the ingratitude of most 
of the learned to the dictionaries which supply them with so 
much of their learning, it enhances our respect for Cartwright 
that he so often gives credit to Buxtorf, even when he supple- 
ments the dictionary references or corrects them. The Melli- 
ficium, which seems to be quite unknown to modern writers, is 
a useful complement to Lightfoot and Schoettgen, because its 
parallels are so largely drawn from the Palestinian Midrashim 
in which the author had evidently read extensively. When it 
is added that it covers not only the Gospels, but the Acts, 
Epistles, and Revelation, sufficient reason has perhaps been 
given for reviving the memory of the learned Christopher 
Cartwright. 

The best known work of this class is the Horae Hebraicae et 
Talmudicae of John Lightfoot. Only the parts on the Gospels 
and First Corinthians were published by the author; 27 Acts 
is posthumous, and Romans a fragment from Lightfoot's notes. 
To each of the Gospels is prefixed a discussion of regions and 

praesertim antiquiorum, monumentis desumptae, unde plurima cum Veteris turn Novi 
Testamenti loca vel explicantur, vel illustrantur etc., was printed in the Critici Sacri, 
(London, 1660), ix, cols. 2943-3128. 

27 The parts of Lightfoot's Horae were published separately, Matthew 1658, Mark 
1663, 1 Corinthians 1664, John 1671, Luke 1674, Acts and Romans, posthumously, 
1678, by Richard Kidder. 
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places named in the Gospel, particularly in the light of de- 
scriptions or references in the Talmud, and these chorographic 
studies fill a considerable part of the volune — a partial pre- 
cursor of the great work of Adrian Reland, Palaestina ex monu- 
mentis veteribus illustrata (1714). Unlike Cartwright, Light- 
foot's chief sources are the two Talmuds, with which he fre- 
quently quotes Rashi and the Tosaphoth. Maimonides also is 
often cited, and the commentators on the Old Testament; his 
lexical authority is the Aruk. On points of especial interest the 
glossarial method gives place to an excursus, sometimes of con- 
siderable length, for example, on Jewish baptism, the sects, 
synagogues, Sanhedrin, the Passover ritual, and the like. 
Numerous obscurities in the Greek are cleared up by compari- 
son with Hebrew or Aramaic idiom; a good example is the 
wholly unintelligible 6\f/e be aafifiaruv, t% e-Ki<$><s)<JK.ov(r() els filav 
aafifiaTcw, rfhde Mapia r] Maydakrjvri, k.t.X. (Matt. 28.1). Some 
modern commentators and critics might have made sense out 
of the verse and understood its relation to the parallels (Mark 
16, 1 ; Luke 24, 1) if the horizon of their learning had been wide 
enough to take in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 28 

The Horae Hebraicae el Talmudicae in universum Novum 
Testamentum of Christian Schoettgen (1733), is described on 
the title page and in the preface as a supplement to Lightfoot 
on the Gospels, and for the rest of the New Testament a con- 
tinuation of that scholar's unfinished work. Appended to the 
volume are seven short dissertations on various topics, such as 
the Kingdom of Heaven, 29 the celestial Jerusalem in Jewish 

28 See Schmiedel, Encyclopaedia Biblica, iv, col. 4041 f., cf. 4072; and on the pas- 
sage, Moore in the Journal of the American Oriental Society, xxvi (1906), 323-329. 

29 A slip of Schoettgen's in the first paragraph of the Dissertatio de Regno Coelorum 
(i, 1147) is probably the origin of a misstatement which runs through a whole proces- 
sion of New Testament lexicons and commentaries, namely that 17 paoiXua tuv oipavav 
in Matthew corresponds to D'DCTI JTlDPD in rabbinical Hebrew. Schoettgen expressly 
says so; but if the scholars who took his word for it had looked at the examples he 
quotes in the following pages and elsewhere (on Matt. 11, 19, p. 115 f.), or at those 
collected by Lightfoot on Matt. 3, 2, they would have discovered that the rabbinical 
phrase is always d'Dfc? niDPD, which Lightfoot correctly explained as by metonymy 
for God. The solitary instance of Q^DBTl in Schoettgen (p. 116), 'Mechilta in Yalkut 
Rubeni fol. 176, 4,' is an error either in Yalkut Rubeni (1660) or more probably in 
Schoettgen himself; the Mekilta (Jethro, Par. 5, init. on Exod. 20, 2) has correctly 
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representation, and on Christ the greatest of Rabbis. One of 
them entitled ' De Exergasia Sacra,' observations on parallelism 
in Hebrew style, is an interesting anticipation of Lowth's theory 
of Hebrew poetry, published twenty years later. Schoettgen's 
reading, according to his preface and a Conspectus Autorum 
appended to it, was more extensive than Lightfoot's. He in- 
cludes the Zohar (through Knorr von Rosenroth's Kabbala 
Denudata), and several cabalistic works, from Behai (Bahya 
ben Asher) down to the Yalkut Rubeni. In 1742 Schoettgen 
published a second volume, also under the title Horae Hebraicae 
et Talmudicae, but with the more specific description, 'in 
Theologiam Judaeorum dogmaticam antiquam et orthodoxam 
de Messia.' This portly monograph of more than 700 pages in 
quarto, with a pair of dissertations added, and an appendix 
on rabbinical literature and other things, bringing the whole up 
to a round thousand pages, is not, as the uninitiated reader 
would gather from the title page, and as the author doubtless 
in good faith believed, an exposition of the locus de Messia in 
the 'ancient and orthodox dogmatic theology of the Jews' — 
something that never existed — but an attempt to prove that 
the whole orthodox dogmatic Christology of the church was 
held by the Jews at the beginning of our era and taught in their 
ancient and authoritative books, exoteric as well as esoteric. 

As in all similar demonstrations, the Cabala has to furnish 
the evidence; and Schoettgen is so fully convinced of the Chris- 
tianity of the Zohar that he sets himself seriously to prove that 
its supposed author, R. Simeon ben Yohai, was himself a 
Christian (pp. 901-917). This thesis was controverted by 
Justus Glaesener (himself the author of a Theologia Soharica) 
in a Diatribe reprinted in Schoettgen (pp. 918-935), to which 
Schoettgen replies in defense his theory (ibid. pp. 935-949). 
What did more lasting mischief than all this cabalistic Chris- 
tianity in Schoettgen and others was the fact that upon its 
presumptions the genuine rabbinical sources were interpreted 
by the Cabala, with which they were assumed to be in com- 
plete accord — only, as was natural in esoteric writings, inti- 
mating its sublime doctrines more obscurely, and in language 
the full meaning of which was comprehended only by those who 
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had the cabalistic key. Since the middle of the last century 
the Cabala has ceased to be quoted as an exponent of Jewish 
teaching at the beginning of our era, but in more modern ex- 
positions of this teaching — on the nature and office of the 
so-called intermediaries in Jewish theology, for example — the 
rabbinical texts in Targums, Talmud, and Midrash are still 
interpreted in unconscious dependence on a cabalistic tradition. 
One more volume, nearly contemporaneous with Schoettgen's 
Horae, demands a brief mention, namely, Joh. Gerhard Meu- 
schen, Novum Testamentum ex Talmude et antiquitatibus He- 
braeorum illustratum (1736). This is a collection of writings, 
partly inedita, by several authors, Meuschen's own contribu- 
tions being only the preface and a diatribe on the Nasi, or 
Director of the great Sanhedrin. The first place in the volume 
(pp. 1-232) is taken by Balthasar Scheid, Praeterita Praeteri- 
torum, illustrations of select passages in the New Testament, 
chiefly from the Babylonian Talmud, somewhat resembling 
Lightfoot, but with fewer mere glosses, and in general with 
fuller comment on the texts under consideration. At the be- 
ginning, Scheid collects and remarks briefly on the Talmudic 
passages in which there is mention of Jesus and his disciples, 
an anticipation of which recent writers on the subject seem 
not to be aware. Nearly 800 pages are occupied by disserta- 
tions, programmes, etc., by Johann Andreas Danz (died 1727). 
Danz was one of the foremost Hebraists of his age, and these 
writings, when occasion requires, show him widely read also in 
classical and patristic literature. Whatever subjects he takes 
up are discussed with exhaustive thoroughness, whether it be 
proselyte baptism in relation to the baptism of John, or the 
law of talio, or Jewish excommunication (to illustrate Matt. 
18, 18), or the idea of redemption (1 Pet. 1, 18 f.). Particular 
attention may be called to the series of programmes on the 
Shekinah (on John 14, 23). Among the other contents of the 
volume may be noted the controversy between Rhenferd and 
Witsius on the phrase 'the World to Come' in the Jewish 
literature and the New Testament, the particular point at 
issue being whether ton tbty is equivalent to the 'Days of 
the Messiah,' which Rhenferd disproves. 
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Wettstein, in his edition of the New Testament (1751, 1752, 
2 vols. fol.), subjoined to the text and critical apparatus a 
commentarius plenior, illustrating ex scriptoribus veteribus He- 
braeis, Graecis el Latinis historiam et vim verborum. For the 
illustrations from Greek and Latin authors, besides his own 
reading, Wettstein availed himself of the ample accumula- 
tions of such matter in commentators like Drusius, Grotius, 
and others; those from the Talmud and other rabbinical sources 
are derived chiefly from the works which have been described 
above, especially from those in glossarial form such as Light- 
foot and Schoettgen. It was chiefly in Wettstein's convenient 
delectus, that these parallels and illustrations were used by 
subsequent commentators and theologians, and passed into a 
secondary tradition which in the course of repetition has for- 
gotten its origins. 

II. The Nineteenth Century to the Present Time 

The seventeenth century was the great age of Hebrew learn- 
ing among Christian scholars; it lasted on till toward the mid- 
dle of the eighteenth and then abruptly ended. The works of 
that period embody the results of earlier researches in Jewish 
literature from Raymund Martini down, with large additions 
accumulated by the labors of later generations, both in rabbinic 
and cabalistic sources. To the apparatus then collected little 
has been added since. When, after a long interruption, a few 
scholars in the nineteenth century took up again the study of 
Judaism it was with a different end and with a correspondingly 
different method. These later authors would have described 
their aim as historical — to exhibit the beliefs and teachings of 
Judaism in New Testament times or in the early centuries of 
the Christian era. For this purpose they employed chiefly the 
material that came down from their predecessors, without giv- 
ing sufficient consideration to the fact that it had been gathered 
for every conceivable motive except to serve as material for 
the historian. 

The apologetic selections were confined to certain topics of 
Christian doctrine; a delectus of quotations made for a polemic 
purpose is the last kind of a source to which a historian would 
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go to get a just notion of what a religion really was to its ad- 
herents. Moreover, apologetic and polemic are addressed to 
contemporaries, and draw their proofs indifferently from past 
and present; if they appeal to the past against the present, it 
is the authority of antiquity they seek, not the history of 
doctrine. It may be possible to order their selections from the 
sources chronologically, and then to assign them to their proper 
age, but not to supply from such collections those sides of the 
religion which they ignore. The more constructive works, par- 
ticularly of the seventeenth century, are contributions to 
Christian — specifically Protestant — theology, to which the 
exposition of Jewish teaching is incidental. The rabbinical 
glosses to the New Testament, finally, were never intended to 
represent the Judaism of New Testament times, but to illus- 
trate passages in the Gospels and other books by parallels from 
Jewish literature, in the same way in which Grotius and others 
illustrate the same books and often the same passages by a 
redundancy of quotations from Greek and Latin authors. 
Least of all did Cartwright or Lightfoot and the rest dream 
that their illustrations would be used by moderns to explain the 
origin of New Testament ideas. A striking example of such 
misuse of their collections is given by a whole succession of 
commentaries on 1 Cor. 15, 45, where it is said that the identi- 
fication of the ' second Adam ' with the Messiah was commonly 
made by the Rabbis in Paul's time, from whom he had doubt- 
less learned it. This probably got into the exegetical tradition 
through Schoettgen, who gives (after Edzard) the reference 
'Neve Schalom fol. 160 a.' The author of the book cited died 
in 1492, and no older reference has been adduced. It may be 
presumed that Schoettgen was aware of the age of the work; 
those who quote him seem to imagine that a book with a 
Hebrew title must be as old as Paul. 30 

The modern period in Christian studies of Judaism begins 
with August Friedrich Gfroerer, 31 Geschichte des Urchristen- 

30 See my note in Journal of Biblical Literature, xvi (1897), 158-161; Fr. Schiele, 
Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie xlii (1899), 20 ff. 

31 August Friedrich Gfroerer (1803-1861) studied theology in Tubingen, 1821- 
1825, and was Repetent there in 1828. In 1830 he became librarian in Stuttgart, and 
from 1846 was professor of history in the university of Freiburg in Baden. 
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thums, the first part of which, under the title, Philo und die 
alexandrinische Theosophie, oder vom Einflusse der jiidisch- 
agyptischen Schule auf die Lehre des Neuen Testaments (2 vols.), 
appeared in 1831. This was followed by Das Jahrhundert des 
Heils (2 vols. 1838) ; Die heilige Sage (on the Gospels of Mat- 
thew, Mark, and Luke, 2 vols); and Das Heiligthum und die 
Wahrheit (on the Gospel of John; all in 1838). The sub-title 
of his Philo propounds the thesis of the whole work. The first 
volume is an exposition of the philosophy and theology, or as 
Gfroerer prefers to call it, 'theosophy,' of Philo, which is of 
independent and permanent worth; in the second he under- 
takes to demonstrate, chiefly from the Apocrypha, that the 
principal features of Philo's theology are much older than his 
time and had long been current among the Alexandrian Jews, 
and to show how this theosophy was transplanted to Palestine 
through the Therapeutae, Essenes, and other sects. The two 
volumes of the Jahrhundert des Heils (together nearly 900 pages) 
might more descriptively be entitled The Theology of the 
Palestinian Jews at the Beginning of the Christian Era. As we 
have already seen, the author holds that this theology — or at 
least what, in distinction from popular notions, may be called 
the higher theology — was nothing else than the Alexandrian 
'theosophy,' which, early introduced in Palestine, had taken 
firm root there and flourished greatly. The Cabala is a product 
of the mystical philosophy of the Palestinian schools; but 
Gfroerer was convinced that the same philosophy is repre- 
sented in the Targums, and many passages in the Talmud 
and Midrash. 

In the preface Gfroerer acknowledges his indebtedness to 
earlier scholars from Raymund Martini down, naming among 
others Surenhusius, Rhenferd, Voisin, and Eisenmenger, and 
for the Cabala, Knorr von Rosenroth. Where translations of 
Talmudic texts were accessible, he availed himself of them and 
often quotes them in Latin. In his own reading in the Talmud 
and Zohar he had the help of Jewish scholars, who served him 
also in the collection of passages. Thus, without any pretence of 
great rabbinical learning, Gfroerer was respectably equipped 
for the task he set himself. 
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In the first chapter he gives a sufficient account of the rab- 
binical sources, discussing the age of the Talmud, and for the 
dates of the rest following the then recent critical work of 
Zunz. 32 It should be remarked that, notwithstanding his pre- 
possessions about the antiquity of the cabalistic theosophy, 
Gfroerer assigns the Zohar itself to the end of the thirteenth 
century. He believed, however, that the theosophy of the 
Zohar was far older than the book, which was only the literary 
precipitate of a secular tradition; and when he found the same 
ideas in Jewish writings from the first four centuries of our era, 
he felt warranted in quoting the Zohar as a representative of 
the ancient mystical doctrine of the Jews. It is a notable step 
in advance that Gfroerer includes among the sources for Pales- 
tinian Judaism in this period the writings collected by Fabricius 
in the Codex Pseudepigraphus Veteris Testamenii (1713), among 
which are the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs and the 
Psalms of Solomon, and gives especial attention to the Apoc- 
alypses, the Ethiopic Enoch and the Ascension of Isaiah, 
which had recently been brought to light, 33 and Fourth Esdras, 
the origin and age of all of which he submits to a critical dis- 
cussion. In the heresies of Simon Magus and Elxai, and in the 
Clementine Homilies and Recognitions, which he calls a Greek 
Zohar, he finds further sources for the history of Jewish theol- 
ogy, and cites many passages from the Fathers in attestation. 

One of the results of this widening of the scope of the inquiry 
is the discrimination of different types of Jewish doctrine con- 
cerning the Messiah and the last things. One of these, drawn 
from the Messianic prophecies of the Old Testament, he calls 
the common prophetic type; the second is the Danielic type — 
we should say the apocalyptic — the Messiah the Son of Man 
who comes from heaven; the third is named the Mosaic type, 
because the Messiah is conceived as the prophet like unto Moses 

32 Leopold Zunz, Die gottesdienstlichen Vortrage der Juden historisch entwickelt. 
1832. 

33 The Ethiopic text of the Ascension was edited, with Latin and English transla- 
tions, by Richard Laurence in 1819; the Latin translation was reprinted by Gfroerer 
in Prophetae veteres pseudepigraphi, 1840; Enoch in English translation by Laurence 
in 1821; the Ethiopic text in 1838. 
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of Deut. 18, 15; and finally, 'the mystical Mosaic type.' 34 The 
sharp distinction between the prophetic and apocalyptic forms 
of Messianic expectation, with the corresponding differences in 
the whole Jewish eschatology, put all these problems in a new 
light, and this chapter of Gfroerer's work had considerable in- 
fluence on the further study of the subject. 

Gfroerer had been a student at Tubingen under Ferdinand 
Christian Baur, to whom his Philo was dedicated. What he 
proposed was a history of primitive Christianity, and he ad- 
dressed himself to the task with the spirit and method of a his- 
torian. The investigation of Alexandrian Judaism in the Philo 
and of Palestinian Judaism in the Jahrhundert des Heils was 
necessary, because only through a knowledge of contemporary 
Judaism can the beginnings of Christianity be historically 
understood. The author knew, however, that to have its full 
value for this ulterior purpose the investigation must be pur- 
sued without reference to it, and consequently Das Jahrhundert 
des Heils taken by itself is a history of Palestinian Judaism in 
New Testament times. It was the first time that the attempt 
had been made to portray Judaism as it was, from its own litera- 
ture, without apologetic, polemic, or dogmatic prepossessions 
or intentions; and however greatly the Alexandrian influence in 
Palestinian theology is exaggerated, and whatever its short- 
comings in other respects, this fact alone is enough to make the 
work memorable. 

Gfroerer does not try to run Jewish teaching into the mould 
of any system of Christian theology, but adopts a disposition 
natural to the matter. After the chapter on the sources of 
which mention has already been made, and one on education 
and the learned class, he discusses the Jewish doctrine of revela- 
tion; the idea of God; the divine powers; the intermediaries 
between God and the world (Shekinah, Memra); angels and 
demons; creation, the world and its parts; man, the soul, im- 
mortality, freedom and destiny, sin, the fall; the means and 
ways by which man gains the favor of God or averts his wrath; 
God's purpose with the Jewish people, providence; this world 
and that to come; the time of the Messiah's advent; and 

34 Das Jahrhundert des Heils, ii, 289^44. 
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finally the chapter on the Messiah and the Last Things of 
which we have spoken above. The author's Alexandrinism — 
to label his theory thus — is particularly evident when he is 
dealing with the idea of God and the intermediaries, a subject 
to which we shall return presently. Elsewhere he gives in gen- 
eral a satisfactory account of Palestinian teaching, so far as his 
sources and his somewhat indiscriminate use of them permit. 

Eminently good is the exposition of the ways by which the 
favor of God is gained, a chapter which comprehends in brief 
the whole of practical religion. The author is dealing here with 
matters on which Jewish teaching is abundant, clear, consist- 
ent, and always the same; but no one before him had under- 
taken to bring it together and set it forth for Christian readers; 
indeed the subject had been almost completely ignored by his 
predecessors — a striking example of the insufficiency for his- 
torical purposes not only of the polemic and dogmatic methods, 
but of the vast accumulation of material made in a polemic or 
dogmatic interest. For the question, What must men do to be 
well-pleasing to God? goes to the heart of the matter. The 
answer to it tells us more than anything else what a religion 
really is. Gfroerer not only recognized the significance of this 
question, but lets the Jews themselves answer it in their own 
way and mainly in their own words. The chapter has not merely 
the merit of a first exploration in a neglected field; it is to this 
day the most adequate presentation of the subject from the 
hand of a Christian scholar, and its excellence is the more con- 
spicuous by comparison with the treatment of the matter by 
more recent writers, particularly Ferdinand Weber and those 
who get their notions of Judaism from him. 

Gfroerer distinguishes among the Palestinian Jews two widely 
different ideas of God. The great majority, as in all religions 
and in all times, conceived of God after the analogy of human 
personality, only immeasurably greater and better, creator, 
sustainer, and moral governor of the world, as he is represented 
in the Scriptures. A smaller number embraced the Alexan- 
drian speculations which allowed the name God in its proper 
sense only to the pure Being of its ontology (6 &v, t6 6v), an 
Absolute, of which, as it is in itself, nothing can be known, no 
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name given to it, no predicates applied, no attributes ascribed. 
Between this transcendent God and the world they posited an 
intermediary corresponding in nature and function to the 
Logos in Philo. The chief evidence that Gfroerer adduces to 
prove that a transcendent idea of God was entertained by in- 
fluential Palestinian teachers is, in fact, the existence in the 
Targums 38 and Midrash of such figures as the Shekinah, 
Memra, Metatron, which he conceives to be explicable only as 
the intermediaries made necessary by a metaphysical idea of 
God that excludes him by definition from immediate transac- 
tions in nature or revelation. In this interpretation he was in 
accord with the long-standing traditions of Christian apolo- 
getics and dogmatics, proceeding from the same metaphysical 
idea of God. 

Gfroerer is thus a precursor of the modern school which 
attributes to Palestinian Judaism as a fundamental dogma an 
idea of God which isolates him from the world in his infinite 
being and unapproachable holiness — the term transcendent is 
often used to define it. But he does not, like them, regard this 
as the general and dominant rabbinical conception; he con- 
fines it to the theosophic mystical circles who derived their 
theology from Alexandria and in which the Cabala was culti- 
vated. And, so far from regarding it as something distinc- 
tively bad in Judaism by contrast with Christianity, he finds 
the same ideas in the Gospel of John, which he exalts above the 
others in a volume bearing the significant title, Das Heiligthum 
und die Wahrheit.™ His theory of the origin and nature of the 
Shekinah and Memra is erroneous, and the inference from it 
invalid; but his discrimination saves him from the gross mis- 
representation of the prevailing Jewish conception of God into 
which his successors fall. Gfroerer is now seldom quoted, in 
part perhaps because he did not provide his volumes with 
indexes to make it easy to quote without reading. Nor is the 

35 The Targums on the Pentateuch and the Historical Books, which (with the ex- 
ception of the so-called Pseudo-Jonathan on the Pentateuch) he makes older than the 
destruction of Jerusalem, are among his chief witnesses to the early prevalence of 
Alexandrian mystical theology in Palestine. 

36 Recall also the subtitle of his Philo (above, p. 223), ' vom Einflusse der jtldisch- 
aegyptischen Schule auf die Lehre des Neuen Testaments.' 
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book, with its wilderness of quotations in Latin and German 
easy reading, but one who is willing to undergo the labor may 
still learn much from it. 

The book that has for forty years been the chief resource of 
Christian writers who have dealt ex professo or incidentally with 
Judaism at the beginning of the Christian era is Ferdinand 
Weber's System der altsynagogaien paiastinischen Theologie 
(1880) ." For a just estimate of this work it is necessary to 
premise somewhat about its origin. The author grew up in a 
pietistic atmosphere; he studied at Erlangen, then one of the 
strongholds of the new-fashioned Lutheranism, under Johann 
Christian Hofmann and Franz Delitzsch, and is redolent of the 
'heilsgeschichtliche Theologie.' There he imbibed the anti- 
critical and unhistorical spirit of the school. His first publica- 
tion was outlines of Introduction of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, for teachers in higher schools and educated readers of 
the Bible (1863), of one of the later editions of which Heinrich 
Holtzmann said that the only thing it showed was how a man 
could write on these subjects without taking any note of what 
was going on about him. No less significant of his whole atti- 
tude was a series of articles in the Allgemeine evangelisch- 
lutherische Kirchenzeitung, entitled, System des jiidischen 
Pharisaismus und des romischen Katholicismus (1890). 

Probably under Delitzsch's influence Weber conceived the 
idea of becoming a missionary to the Jews, and with this end 
in view began rabbinical studies under J. H. Biesenthal, a very 
competent scholar, himself a convert from Judaism and a mis- 
sionary to the Jews, who like so many before him brought as a 
baptismal offering proofs of the Trinity and other Christian 
doctrines from the Cabala. Weber never succeeded in getting 
into the missionary calling, but the ' System ' on which he spent 
the last years of his life was the outcome of studies undertaken 
to that end. 

37 Edited and published after the author's death by Franz Delitzsch and Georg 
Schnedermann; reissued with an extra title-page, 'Die Lehren des Talmuds' (1886), 
and in a second, 'improved' edition by Schnedermann under a third title, 'Jiidische 
Theologie auf Grund des Talmud und verwandte Schriften,' 1897. The improvements 
consist in an (incomplete) verification of the references by J. J. Kahan and occasional 
slight revision by the editor, not always for the better. (See, for example, the absurd 
Metatron-Crown Prince, 2d ed., p. 178.) 
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Now Jewish law, ritual, and observance, were ordered and 
codified in the Mishna and kindred works; but the Jews did 
nothing of the kind for the religious and moral teaching of the 
school and synagogue. No one even thought of extracting a 
theology from the utterances of the Rabbis in Midrash and 
Haggada, to say nothing of organizing the theology in a sys- 
tem; nor was the need of any connected presentation of Jewish 
doctrine felt until the controversies of the tenth century 
prompted Saadia to write the Emunoth we-Deoth after the 
example of Moslem Mutakallimin and upon the same philo- 
sophical principles. The fundamental criticism to be made of 
Weber's 'System' is precisely that it is a system of theology, 
and not an ancient Jewish system but a modern German sys- 
tem. This is far more than a mere matter of disposition, the 
ordering of the materials under certain heads taken from 
Christian dogmatics; the system brings its logic with it and 
imposes it upon the materials. 

After the pattern of the 'material principle' and 'formal 
principle' of Lutheran dogmatics, Weber begins with Das 
Materialprincip des Nomismus and Das Formalprincip des 
Nomismus, each in several chapters. The 'material princi- 
ple ' is concisely formulated in the title of chapter 3 : Gesetzlich- 
Tceit das Wesen der Religion — legalism is the sum and sub- 
stance of religion, and is, in Jewish apprehension, the only form 
of religion for all ages. This 'nomism' is reflected in the idea 
of God (chap. 11): Where legalism is the essence of religion, 
religion is the right behavior of man before God, whereas 'we 
say,' 38 Religion is communion with God. God will admit man 
to his communion because he is not only holiness but love. In 
Judaism, on the contrary, where his holiness is exclusively em- 
phasized, God remains absolutely exalted above the world and 
man, separated from them, abiding unchangeable in himself. 

After a few sentences on the names of God, the remoteness 
of God in his supramundane exaltation becomes metaphysical: 

38 In the second edition Schnedermann transforms this opposition in the points of 
view ('wir sagen') into an antithesis in the proposition itself. The Jewish idea is that, 
' Religion das rechte Verhalten des Menschen vor Gott ist, nicht aber Gemeinschaft des 
Menschen mit Gott.' 
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"From this fundamental conception of God as the Absolute, 
Jewish theology deduces two further (in reality antithetic) 
elements, which must be regarded as characteristic of the Jew- 
ish idea of God; namely, abstract monotheism and abstract 
transcendentism. The former was developed and fixed in op- 
position to the trinitarian unfolding (Erschliessung) of the one 
Godhead in three persons, the latter in opposition to the per- 
sonal indwelling of God in the human race." 39 Subsequent 
writers who use Weber as evidence of the Jewish idea of God 
in New Testament times in order to contrast with it Jesus' 
conception have overlooked this most significant passage. It 
is necessary, therefore to emphasize his express assertion that 
the antithetic conceptions of 'abstract monotheism' (or 'mon- 
ism'!) and the 'abstract transcendentism' in Jewish theology 
were 'developed and fixed' in opposition to the Trinitarianism 
and Christology of the church, and are therefore posterior to 
the development of those Christian doctrines. 

It is equally important to remark that the 'fundamental con- 
ception' of an inaccessible God, whom, without perceiving 
the difference, he converts in the next breath into an Absolute 
God, 40 is derived from the principle that legalism is the essence 
of religion, from which, according to Weber, it follows by logi- 
cal necessity. About this he deceives himself; the necessity is 
purely apologetic. The motive and method of the volume are 
in fact apologetic throughout; the author, like so many of his 
predecessors, sets himself to prove the superiority of Chris- 
tianity to Judaism. In view of what is known of his life, it may 
perhaps without injustice be described more specifically as 
missionary apologetic: he would convince Jews how much 
better Christianity is than Judaism. This aim would explain 
the comparative absence of the polemic element which mingles 
so strongly with the ordinary apology. 

A peculiar character is given to Weber's work also by his own 
religious and theological prepossessions. It is not catholic 
doctrine which is the explicit or implicit antithesis of Judaism, 

39 System, u. s. w., p. 145. 

40 As with equal obtuseness to the meaning of words he makes 'monism' equivalent 
to 'abstract monotheism.' 
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but Lutheranism of a peculiar modernized type of which Hof- 
mann was the chief representative. The arbitrary contradic- 
tion created between the two conceptions of the essence of 
religion, conformity to the will of God and communion with 
God, with its consequences for the idea of God, and the singu- 
lar theory of the Trinity to which we have already adverted 
are of this origin. A conspicuous example is to be found also 
in the treatment of ' Die Gerechtigkeit vor Gott und das 
Verdienst' (chap. 19), in which antipathy to the Roman 
Catholic doctrine of good works and merit transfers itself to 
Judaism. 

In an introduction of thirty-four pages the rabbinical sources 
are described after Zunz and other Jewish authors, and in gen- 
eral with Zunz's dates, and the editions from which the author 
ordinarily quotes are specified — an unusual thoughtfulness 
for which those who verify their quotations would be more 
grateful if he had applied it to his references to the Rabboth. 
The Cabala and the Pseudepigrapha are excluded; Hellenistic 
Judaism is outside the author's plan. The omission of the lit- 
urgy of the synagogue and forms of private prayer in the sur- 
vey of the sources is, however, an error of grave consequence. 
Incidentally it shows with how little independence Weber 
planned and performed his task — his predecessors had not 
concerned themselves with this material. The principles on 
which the sources are to be employed are briefly stated; they 
are sounder than his application of them in practice. Finally, 
there is a survey of the older literature down to Wagenseil and 
Bodenschatz, on which somewhat sweeping unfavorable judg- 
ment is passed. No mention is any where made of Gfroerer, 
and the omission is hardly accidental; a pupil of Baur and a 
convert to Catholicism was anathema in Weber's circle on 
both counts. 

No intimation is given of the nature and extent of Weber's 
indebtedness to the predecessors who in the course of centuries 
had collected for one purpose or another a vast mass of quota- 
tions and references. Perhaps if he had lived to publish the 
volume himself, he might have acknowledged his obligations 
in a preface, though the Introduction would have been the 
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natural place for them. As it is one might get the impression 
that Weber meant to give the appearance of having gone at 
the Targum, Talmuds, and Midrashim as though nobody had 
been there before him, and collected all his materials for him- 
self; and in fact Christian scholars unfamiliar with the older 
literature have generally taken him at this estimate and at- 
tributed to him a measure of learning much beyond the reality. 41 
There is no question that he had read industriously and had 
the assistance of converted Jews; but that he built on other 
men's foundations and largely with their materials is easily 
demonstrable. Most of his quotations come out of the common 
stock which had been accumulated by the labors of many 
generations, not all of them even verified. Confiding successors 
have appropriated these errors, and not always given Weber 
the credit of them. 

The passages which Weber adduces from the sources (in 
German translation) are copious and in general relevant to his 
proposition. It must be emphasized, however, that in detach- 
ing them from their original associations and using them as 
dicta probantia for the loci of a systematic theology whose 
' system ' is the antithesis of Judaism to Christianity, they are 
methodically misused. To much of this material — to the 
exegetical ingenuities and homiletical conceits of the Midrash 
and the playful imaginations of the Haggada, for example — 
the Jews attached no theological character or authority. 
Weber on 'Die Judaisirung des Gottesbegriffes' (pp. 153-157) 
is a salient instance of such misuse of the sources. Incidentally 
also of his use of his predecessors. If any one will take the 
trouble to compare this section with Eisenmenger's chapter, 
'Was vor ungeziemende und theils lasterliche Dinge die ver- 
stockten Juden von Gott dem Vater lehren und schreiben' 

41 It does not inspire confidence in the author's rabbinical erudition to read (p. xx) 
that according to Sanhedrin 86a the anonymous utterances in Sifra are to be taken as 
sayings of R. Judah the Holy, 'from which it follows that the Talmud regards R. Judah 
the Holy as the author of Sifra.' The Talmud says R. Judah, by which name not 
'Judah the Holy,' but Judah ben Ilai (in the preceding generation) is regularly desig- 
nated. In the second edition 'the Holy' disappears; but with the consequence that 
in the sequel Rab is said to have been a disciple in the school of Judah, which would 
seem to give Rab an extraordinarily long life. 
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(i, 1 ff., esp. pp. 1-54), will find Weber's references sometimes 
for a page together in the same order. It is curious that he 
should have made such use of a work of which, with others of 
the kind, he says that they are "weit mehr Sammlungen aller 
moglichen Absurditaten und Frivolitaten, als religionsgeschicht- 
liche Darstellungen," and of a chapter in which Eisenmenger 
outdoes himself in that vein. Eisenmenger, however, got to- 
gether this material (and much more) only to hold up the Jews 
to derision and contempt; Weber seriously derives from it a 
'Judaized' idea of God, and has a serious theory to explain 
how an idea so incongruous with their 'transcendentism' ever 
came to be entertained — it was the growing dominance of 'the 
principle of nomocracy' which transformed God into 'a God 
of the Torah.' 

Weber's original contribution to the misunderstanding of 
Judaism was what he calls 'transcendentism,' the inaccessibil- 
ity of God, wherein he finds the characteristic difference of the 
Jewish idea of God, and its immense inferiority to the Chris- 
tian idea. That this was the Jewish idea, is proved for him, as 
has been already noted, by the intermediaries which, according 
to him, Judaism interposed between God and the world: if God 
himself were not transcendent, there would be no use for them. 
The older apologetic, better instructed in Christian theology, 
had consistently labored to prove that these intermediaries 
corresponded exactly to their own Logos, the Son, Christ, dis- 
covering in them no difference between the Jewish idea of God 
and the Christian — the identity is, indeed, always assumed. 
The Christology of the church and its Trinitarian dogma are in 
fact based upon a metaphysical doctrine of the Absolute; and 
from their first acquaintance with it Christian scholars recog- 
nized their own philosophy of religion in the transcendental 
Neoplatonism of the speculative Cabala, which they regarded 
as the ancient esoteric doctrine of Judaism. Weber's antithesis 
between the transcendent God of Jewish theology and the con- 
trary in Christian theology 42 shows how little he knew about 
either the history or the content of Christian dogma. What 

42 The contrary of a transcendent God, is not, as historically and logically it should 
be, an immanent God, but what may be called a sociable God. 
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has led recent scholars of other schools and of greatly superior 
theological learning to adopt Weber's interpretation and judg- 
ment of Judaism and to put the Jewish idea of God in a new 
antithesis to Christianity is a question to which we shall revert 
later. 

Besides the causes of misunderstanding that have been re- 
marked above, particular misinterpretations are not infre- 
quent, and are sometimes of far-reaching consequence. A 
striking instance of this kind may be found on page 174 f., 
where Weber discovers in the dibbur of Shir ha-Shirim Rabbah 
fol. 3 a (Sulzbach; ed. Wilna, 1884, fol. 4 b) 'the basis for the 
understanding of the Memra of Jehovah in the Targums,' 
"des aus dem Munde Gottes hervorgegangenen Wortes, welches 
als gottliche Potenz innerhalb der Heilsgeschichte wirkend sich 
in der Anschauung des Judentums zur Person verdichtet hat 
und als mittlerische Hypostase zwischen Gott und seinem Volke 
steht." As Weber paraphrases: "At the proclamation of the 
Ten Commandments, the dibbur proceeded out of the mouth of 
God, and then went to each Israelite in the camp and asked him 
whether he would accept it, setting before him at the same time 
all the obligations as well as the reward involved in the ac- 
ceptance. As soon as an Israelite had answered in the affirma- 
tive and accepted the Word, the Dibbur kissed him on the 
mouth." 

The passage on which such large dogmatic conclusions are 
based is a peculiarly far-fetched homiletic conceit on Cant. 1, 
2, 'Let him kiss me with the kisses of his mouth.' R. Johanan 
said that at the lawgiving at Sinai, "An angel brought out the 
word (dibbur) from the presence of God, each word separately, 43 
and took it around to every individual Israelite, saying to 
him, Do you take upon you this word?" He explained all 
that was implied in the commandment as well as what was 
explicitly required, the penalties of transgression, and the re- 
ward of obedience. "If the Israelite said, Yes, the angel 
further asked, Do you take upon you the Godhead of the 

43 Dibbur is 'speech, utterance'; specifically one of the Ten Utterances (debarim, 
rabbinical, debaroth), which the Greek version (Exod. 34, 28) and Philo call Sixa \6yoi, 
and we after them the Decalogue. 
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Holy One? If he answered, Yes, Yes, the angel kissed him 
on the mouth — this is what is said (in Deut. 4, 35): 'Thou 
wast made to see, to know' (by the hand of a messenger)." M 
The majority, however, gave a slightly different turn to the 
conceit — and here we come to Weber's quotation: The several 
commandments were not carried about one by one by an angel, 
but each dibbur ('commandment') itself went about on the 
same errand, made the same explanations, and, being accepted, 
kissed the man on his mouth, etc. 

The difference between R. Johanan and the majority is not 
over the impersonality or personality of the word: a more 
plausible suggestion is offered by a commentator steeped in the 
mind of the Midrash, that it has its origin in a different inter- 
pretation of 'the great host' in Psalm 68, 12, one taking it of 
the angels, the others of the Israelites. But whatever remoter 
conceits may have been in the homilists imaginations, Weber's 
partial quotation needs only to be completed from its context to 
prove his interpretation and application false. And, even if not 
misinterpreted and misapplied, what kind of a basis for the 
'hypostatic Word of God' are such curiosities of ingenuity as 
are displayed in asking and answering the question who is the 
kisser and who the kissed in Cant. 1, 2, and when, and where, 
and what for? I have dwelt on this case at some length, as a 
warning against that implicit confidence in Weber which pre- 
vails among those who are not able to bring him to book. Be- 
fore I leave the subject I am going to give one illustration of 
how Weber at second-hand is worse than himself. Oesterley 
and Box, with the remark that it 'illustrates the underlying 
conception of the Memra,' reproduce as follows the passage 
from Weber quoted above: "The passage is dealing with the 
account of the giving of the Law on Mount Sinai, and it is ex- 
plained that the 'Word' (Memra) came forth from the mouth 
of God when the Ten Commandments were pronounced, and 
went forth to each Israelite, asking each if he would accept 
these commandments," etc. "As soon as an Israelite signified 

44 The quotation of these catch- words must be understood to call to mind the sequel, 
'that the Lord, he is God; there is none beside him. Out of heaven he made thee to 
hear his voice that he might instruct thee,' etc. 
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his willingness to become obedient to the Law, the 'Word' 
kissed him on his lips." * 5 

Numerous equally striking examples of Weber at second hand 
may be found by those who are in search of such enter- 
tainment in the article 'Shekinah' in Hastings' Dictionary 
of the Bible, by J. T. Marshall. I can make room here for 
only one of them. In a paragraph on the activity of the 
Shekinah not only on earth but in Sheol (p. 489 A) we read: 
"But in Bereshith Rabba to Gn. 44, 8 the Shekinah is the 
deliverer. It affirms that the wicked Jews now 'bound in 
Gehinnom' will ascend out of hell, with the Shekinah at 
their head." For this, reference is made with a certain 
superfluity to both editions of Weber. In abridging Weber, 
Marshall has eliminated the association with Micah 2, 13 
('and their King shall pass over before them and the Lord 
at their head ') which alone makes the Midrash intelligible. 
This by the way. The point of the story is in the reference 
to 'Bereshith Rabba to Gn. 44, 8.' A reader whose skep- 
ticism was properly aroused by this altogether unusual 
method of citing the Midrash, and who undertook to find 
the place, would find nothing but a justification of his 
skepticism. The quotation, in fact, is not from the Mid- 
rash Bereshith Rabbah at all. It is derived from the Pugio 
Fidei (p. 685), where it is attributed to the Bereshith Rabba 
of Rabbi Moses ha-Darshan, that is to say to a lost work by 
a French Rabbi at the close of the eleventh century. But 
the end is not yet. In Carpzov's edition of the Pugio which 
Weber used the reference 'Gen. 44. v. 8' is a misprint, as 
the first words of the quotation mini ^ ^ — the incipit 
of the Parasha w<i, Gen. 44, 18 — would betray at a glance 
to any reader who paid attention to what he was about. 
The case incidentally demonstrates that neither Weber nor 
Marshall had ever tried to verify the reference. In the 
second edition of Weber, Kahan has put a (?) after the 
reference, showing that he had looked for it but not been 
able to find it in Bereshith Rabbah, which might at least 
have served as a danger signal to Marshall. 

45 Religion and Worship of the Synagogue, p. 182 f. 
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Finally, it is to be observed that in treating of the inter- 
mediaries (Shekinah, Memra, Metatron), although Weber 
abjures the testimony of the Cabala, he takes over the con- 
ceptions and associations which his predecessors had derived 
from the Cabala, and interprets in accordance with them the 
testimony of the Targums and Midrash — a fallacy of method 
in which he has many fellows. A bad example of such contami- 
nation occurs in the section on the Metatron (p. 174), where, 
having by way of the mediaeval Gematria, jvitJBO = 314 = hb>, 
discovered that Metatron is a 'representative of the Almighty,' 
he continues: "In this sense he bears in Hullin 69 a and 
Yebamoth 16 b the name oSwn "ie>, Prince of the World; he 
represents God's sovereignty (Herrscherstellung) in the world." 
The Talmud neither in the places cited nor anywhere else 
calls Metatron sar ha-olam. To judge from a comparison of 
the contexts, Weber had his references from Levy (Chaldaisches 
Worterbuch, II, 31), where, however, the identification is not 
attributed to the Talmud, but (incorrectly) to the Tosaphoth, 
or supplementary glosses (supplementary, that is, to Rashi), 
chiefly from the French schools of the thirteenth century. In 
the Tosaphoth themselves the identity is discussed, a propos of 
the apparently conflicting use of the title in certain mediaeval 
hymns, but is not affirmed. Eisenmenger (II, 397), and so far 
as I know every one who touched the subject before Weber, 
stated the matter correctly. 

Six years before Weber, appeared another work which was 
destined more than any other in its time to influence Christian 
notions of Judaism, namely, Emil Schurer, Lehrbuch der Neu- 
testamentlichen Zeitgeschichte (1874). The name, which came 
into vogue in the sixth and seventh decades of the last century, 
did not mean a history of New Testament times, but desig- 
nated a part of what in earlier days would have been compre- 
hended under Introduction to the New Testament. Its practi- 
cal purpose was to put the student in the way of acquiring a 
variety of knowledges which are necessary to the under- 
standing of the New Testament and the beginnings of Chris- 
tianity. Schneckenburger (1862) had included the Gentile 
world of the time, but Schurer limits the scope of his Lehrbuch 
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to the Jewish side. After an introduction on the sources he 
devotes half the volume to the political history of Palestine 
from 175 b.c. to 70 a.d. The second part has the subtitle, 'Das 
innere Leben des jiidischen Volkes im Zeitalter Christi,' and 
deals with the country and its populations, Jewish institutions, 
the sects, the scribes and their learning, schools and synagogues, 
life under the Law; then (on a much larger scale), the apoc- 
alyptic literature, and the Messianic expectation. The volume 
concludes with chapters on Judaism in the dispersion, and on 
Philo. 

Subsequent editions, greatly enlarged, appeared under the 
title, Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu Christi, 
but without any considerable change in the character or plan 
of the work. Schurer's volumes are an indispensable repertory 
for all sorts of things about the Jews — history, archaeology, 
geography, chronology, institutions, cultus, sects and parties, 
literature, etc. — treated as distinct subjects of investigation 
and presentation. The work has an external unity in service- 
ability for a practical purpose, but lacks the historical bond 
which alone could give it an inner unity. This observation is 
not an adverse criticism on the work; Schiirer did what he 
set out to do, and made an immeasurably useful handbook. 
But the reader must take it and use it for what it is, not for 
what its author, notwithstanding the title, never intended it 
to be — history. Least of all did he propose to write a history 
of the Jewish religion in the period he covers, or a description 
of it as it was at the beginning of our era. He treats at large 
the Messianic expectation — under which he included the whole 
eschatology — twice, first in its development and then again 
systematically. The only other subject in the sphere of religion 
which is given a place of its own is 'Life under the Law.' The 
selection of these two subjects and no others is explained by 
their signal importance for the understanding of the beginnings 
of Christianity — the different forms of Messianic expectation 
among the Jews in relation to correspondingly varied forms 
of belief among Christians about Jesus the Messiah, and Life 
under the Law as explaining and justifying Jesus' criticism of 
the Scribes and Pharisees. 
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The consequence of the isolation of these subjects from their 
place in Jewish religion as a whole is to give the erroneous im- 
pression that the Law and the Messianic expectation are not 
only, as Schurer puts it, the two poles of Judaism, but that 
they are the sum and substance of it. This impression is greatly 
strengthened by the contents of the section on Life under the 
Law. To Schurer, notwithstanding his very different theologi- 
cal standpoint, as much as to Weber, Judaism was synonymous 
with 'legalism,' and 'legalism' was his most cherished religious 
antipathy. The motive of the legalized religiousness of the 
Jews was retribution, reward and punishment here and here- 
after, in the exact measure of the merit or demerit of particu- 
lar acts of transgression or omission — retribution for the in- 
dividual and the people. As this motive is essentially external, 
the result was an incredible externalizing of the religious and 
moral life, the whole of which is drawn down into the 'juristic ' 
sphere. The evil consequences that necessarily follow are de- 
veloped at large; the upshot of it is that life becomes a service 
of the letter for the letter's sake. The outward correctness of 
the action is the thing, not the inward end and motive. "And 
all this trivial and perverted zeal professes to be the true and 
right religion. The more pains men took, the more they be- 
lieved that they gained the favor of God." 46 

Schurer goes on to illustrate the errors into which this 'zeal 
for God not according to knowledge' (Rom. 10, 2) led, and the 
heavy burdens it laid on the Israelite, by describing in detail, 
chiefly after the Mishna, the regulations for Sabbath observ- 
ance, the rules of clean and unclean, the prescriptions about the 
wearing of fringes, phylacteries, prayer-shawls; the formaliz- 
ing of prayer, fasting, and the like. Even the occasional fine 
sayings of individual Rabbis are for him only streaks of light 
which make blacker the shadows they can not illumine. In 
conclusion, Schurer pronounces judgment on the Jewish re- 
ligion in terms of solemn condemnation. It is significant that, 
while almost everything else in the work was revised and re- 
written in the successive editions, this chapter remains nearly 

46 Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte, § 27; especially pp. 483 f., 510 f.; Geschichte 
des jiidischen Volkes, u. s. w., § 28; 3d edit, ii, 464 ft., 469, 495, etc. 
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verbatim to the last; even the original vehemence of expression 
is unsoftened by years. 

It is to be taken into account in estimating his depreciatory 
judgment that Schurer was never widely read in the literature 
of the school and the synagogue, and that he paid the least at- 
tention to precisely those parts of it from which most may be 
learned about religious feeling and the inwardness of Jewish 
piety. It may be added that Schurer himself was tempera- 
mentally lacking in the sympathetic imagination which re- 
creates other times, other men, other manners, alien ways of 
thinking and feeling, philosophies and religions remote from 
our own, in the endeavor to realize what they meant in their 
own time and place. But after all allowance is made the final 
word must be that 'Life under the Law' was conceived, not 
as a chapter of the history of Judaism but as a topic of Chris- 
tian apologetic; it was written to prove by the highest Jewish 
authority that the strictures on Judaism in the Gospels and the 
Pauline Epistles are fully justified. It is greatly to be regretted 
that Schurer's eminent merits in everything external should 
have led New Testament scholars generally to attach equal 
authority to his representation and judgment of the Jewish 
religion. 

In another respect Schurer's work marks a change in the 
point of view. His predecessors, generally speaking, compare 
and contrast Judaism and Christianity as wholes, and from 
the point of view of their own time; Weber compares the Pales- 
tinian Judaism of the first five centuries of our era with his own 
variety of nineteenth century Protestantism, unhistorically 
imagined to be Christianity itself. Schurer's purpose to furnish 
the necessary knowledge for the understanding of the begin- 
nings of Christianity confines the comparison to narrower 
limits. The Messianic expectations of the contemporary Jews 
are reflected in Christian conceptions; the opposition to legal- 
ism is a primitive factor in the gospel. The problem of the 
origin of Christianity historically conceived demands, however, 
an investigation of every other phase of Judaism at the begin- 
ning of our era, and the endeavor to define what Christianity 
took over from Judaism as well as what was new in it. For such 
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a purpose a critical history of Judaism in that age, say from the 
beginning of the second century b.c. to the end of the second 
century a.d., both Palestinian and Hellenistic, became in- 
dispensable. 

This is what the title of Bousset's Die Religion des Judentums 
im neutestamentlichen Zeitalter (1903; 2d ed. 1906) promises. 
The author is conscious that in undertaking a comprehensive 
presentation of what he strangely calls 'die Religion des Spat- 
judentums ' he is assuming a task which no one since Gfroerer 
had set his hand to, and, while pointing out the limitations of 
Gfroerer's work, he has a juster appreciation of its merits than 
those of his predecessors who have anything to say about it: 
"Der ganze Wurf ist gross und kiihn gedacht. Man wird von 
him immer aufs neue lernen miissen." 

Bousset was, like Schurer, a New Testament scholar, and his 
interest in Judaism also was not for its own sake, but for the 
light it might throw on the beginnings of Christianity. One 
of his first published writings was, Jesu Predigt in ihrem Gegen- 
satz zum Judentum. Ein religionsgeschichtlicher Vergleich 
(1892) . In it the author seeks to prove that the character and 
teaching of Jesus can be explained, not as having their roots in 
Judaism, but only as the antithesis to Judaism in every essen- 
tial point. The book is closely associated with Baldensperger, 
Das Selbstbewusstsein Jesu im Lichte der messianischen Hqffnung- 
en seiner Zeit (1888), and Johann Weiss, Die Predigt Jesu vom 
Reiche Gottes (1890), 45 and like them endeavors to solve its 
problems by bringing the teaching of Jesus into connection 
with the religion in which he had been brought up. The idea 
was not as new as some of the advertisements of the 'religions- 
geschichtliche Methode' might lead one to think — no philolo- 
gist would ever have admitted that there was any other method 
— but it was at least potentially more fruitful than a prosecu- 
tion in infinitum of the internal criticism and exegesis of the 

47 It is not without significance that all these authors — Schurer, Baldensperger, 
Weiss, Bousset — were New Testament scholars, the oldest of them scarcely past 
thirty years old. Schurer was the only one who thought it necessary to know anything 
about the rabbinical sources, and he found in Surenhusius' Mishna just the right ma- 
terial for the demonstration of 'legalism.' Beyond this he never went; the others did 
not go so far. 
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Gospels. Whether it should bear good fruit or evil depended, 
however, on the knowledge of Judaism the investigators 
brought to bear on their subject. In Bousset's case, as with 
Baldensperger and Weiss, this knowledge was a negligible 
quantity. It could not have been otherwise: a Privatdozent of 
twenty-seven, only getting fairly started with his courses on 
the New Testament, would be a prodigy if he had, of his own, 
anything properly to be called knowledge in so diverse and 
difficult a field. What Bousset lacked in knowledge, he made 
up, however, in the positiveness and confidence of his opinions, 
and for the failure to present evidence, by an effective use of 
what psychologists call suggestion — unsupported assertion 
coming by force of sheer reiteration to appear to the reader 
self-evident or something he had always known. 

The fundamental contrast between Jesus and Judaism, as 
Bousset asserts it, is in the idea of God and the feeling toward 
him. The God of Judaism in that age was withdrawn from 
the world, supramundane, extramundane, transcendent. "The 
prophetic preaching of the exaltation and uniqueness of Jehovah 
became the dogma of an abstract, transcendent monotheism." 
So it is reiterated page after page. "God is no more in the 
world, the world no more in God." For the evidence, the reader 
is habitually referred to Baldensperger, and by Baldensperger 
chiefly to the apocalyptic literature. In contrast to this, 
"What is most completely original and truly creative in the 
preaching of Jesus comes out most strongly and purely when 
he proclaims God the heavenly Father." "The later Judaism 
(i.e. that of Jesus' time) had neither in name nor in fact the 
faith of the Father-God; it could not possibly rise to it." And 
as the whole 'Gesetzesfrommigkeit' of Judaism is based upon 
its increasingly transcendent conception of God, so the new 
conception introduced by Jesus is the ground of a wholly new 
type of piety. 

The symptomatic thing in this book is the implication that 
the specific difference between Christianity and Judaism is to 
be sought in the teaching of Jesus. Christian theology had 
always found it in the doctrine of the person and work of Christ, 
and, so far as the teaching of Jesus was concerned, in what he 
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said about his personal relation to God and his mission in the 
world, not in what he thought and taught about God nor in 
the form of his personal piety and its supposed perpetuation 
in Christianity. The historian can only characterize the notion 
that the fatherhood of God is the cardinal doctrine of Christi- 
anity and its cardinal difference from Judaism as a misrepre- 
sentation of historical Christianity no less than of Judaism. I 
have given more space to this little volume than its intrinsic 
importance would warrant because it exhibits the presumptions 
which underlie Bousset's later and larger work in which he sets 
himself to portray the Judaism of that age as a whole. 

The censure which Jewish scholars have unanimously passed 
on Die Religion des Judentums is that the author uses as his 
primary sources almost exclusively the writings commonly 
called Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, with an especial pen- 
chant for the apocalypses; and only secondarily, and almost 
casually, the writings which represent the acknowledged and 
authoritative teachings of the school and the more popular in- 
struction of the synagogue. This is much as if one should de- 
scribe early Christianity using indiscriminately for his principal 
sources the Apocryphal Gospels and Acts, the Apocalypses of 
John and Peter, and the Clementine literature. 48 Bousset de- 
fends his procedure on two grounds; First, he thus methodically 
confines himself to the evidence of writings which were ap- 
proximately contemporaneous with the New Testament, 
whereas the oldest of the books in which the rabbinical teach- 
ing is preserved date from the close of the second century of 
our era, being separated from the time of Christ not only by 
several generations but by two great crises in Judaism, the 
destruction of Jerusalem and the war under Hadrian, while the 
bulk of the literature consists of compilations made some 
centuries later. The only criterion by which it can be deter- 
mined what of all their voluminous contents was really taught 

48 This parallel must often have occurred to critics. Perles (Boussets Religion des 
Judentums, p. 23) quotes Chwolson, Das letzte Passamahl Christi (1892), p. 71: So 
wenig man das Wesen des Christenthums aus der Apokalypse Johannis oder aus 
apokryphischen Evangelien kennen lernen kann, ebensowenig kann man das Juden- 
thum zur Zeit Christi aus dem Buche Enoch, dem Buche der Jubilaen und ahnlichen 
Schriften erforschen. 
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in the time of Christ is the New Testament itself and the Jewish 
apocryphal writings to which he gives the preference. Second, 
his aim is not to present what the scribes taught in the schools 
(Schriftgelehrtenlum) but the religious conceptions and senti- 
ments of the people (Volksfrommigkeit), and this he assumes 
to be expressed in the popular literature, particularly in the 
apocalypses. 

This is not the place to discuss the propriety of these limita- 
tions from the point of view of historical method, or the validity 
of the contrast drawn between the teaching of the Rabbis and 
the piety of the people; but it is clear that the author ought not 
to have called his book Die Religion des Judentums, for the 
sources from which his representation is drawn are those to 
which, so far as we know, Judaism never conceded any author- 
ity, while he discredits and largely ignores those which it has 
always regarded as normative. That the critical use of the 
latter is difficult is indisputable, though Bousset exaggerates 
the difficulty into an impossibility; but the critical problems 
which the former present, while of a different kind, are no less 
difficult, though Bousset blinks the most serious of them. How 
wide, for example, was the currency of these writings? Do they 
represent a certain common type of ' Volksfrommigkeit,' or did 
they circulate in circles with peculiar notions and tendencies 
of their own? How far do they come from sects regarded by 
the mass of their countrymen as heretical? So far as concerns 
the influence of the ideas found in such sources on the Messianic 
conceptions and beliefs of the disciples of Jesus or of Jesus him- 
self, these questions are of comparatively little consequence; 
the connection itself is the thing to be established. They be- 
come of the highest consequence, however, when it comes to 
using this literature as a principal source for the history of 
Judaism, and especially to giving it precedence over the teach- 
ing of the school and synagogue represented in the rabbinical 
sources. 

The relative age of the writings is of much less importance 
than their relation to the main line of development which can 
be followed from the canonical Scriptures through many of the 
postcanonic writings, including the Synoptic Gospels and the 
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liturgy of the synagogue, to the Midrash and Halakah of the 
second century. No account of Judaism would be complete 
which ignored the apocalypses and the kindred literature, but 
such incompleteness would not fundamentally misrepresent 
its subject as does an account based chiefly on them. The cri- 
terion is exactly the same which the historian applies to the 
history of Christianity, say in the first two centuries. Anony- 
mous writings like the recently discovered Epistola Aposto- 
lorum, which fall into the line of development that we recon- 
struct or postulate between the New Testament and Irenaeus, 
Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria, Hippolytus, belong to the 
history of catholic Christianity, and may be important addi- 
tions to our sources for it. Writings that lie, on the whole, to 
one side or the other of this line, may contain much that by 
this criterion is the common Christianity of the age, and so far 
these also may be used, with proper caution, as adjunct sources. 
On the other hand, what in them, individually or as classes, 
is not thus verified by the common tradition, whatever currency 
it may have had at the time in certain circles or sects, is a 
source only for variations of Christianity which it eventually 
repudiated. To ignore, or deliberately reject, this self-evident 
principle of historical criticism in dealing with Judaism is to 
disqualify oneself at the outset. 

In truth, Bousset never conceived his task as a historian; 
it was not Judaism as a religion, but Judaism as the back- 
ground, environment, source, and foil of nascent Christianity 
that he had in mind, with a strong secondary interest in the 
'das religionsgeschichtliche Problem,' the relation of Judaism 
to the Babylonian religion, and especially to Zoroastrianism. 
Since for both purposes he found the most convenient material 
in the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, particularly the apoca- 
lyptic literature, he made them his chief authorities. There 
was another reason for his neglect of the rabbinical sources: 
he had only second-hand acquaintance with them, and that of 
the most superficial character. It is only necessary to read the 
half-dozen pages he devotes to 'Die spatere Litteratur' in his 
chapter, 'Die Quellen,' to recognize that even what he knew 
about them was negligently and unintelligently compiled from 
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bibliographical descriptions. The single foot-note (2) on page 
43 (repeated in the second edition, p. 47 f., with the correction 
of a minor error which had been signalized by Perles), is a 
testimonial of incompetence in this field, the more significant 
because he had Schiirer in his hands. It is not surprising that 
Jewish scholars criticized the work harshly. They found it 
easy to convict the author of portentous blunders in his inci- 
dental adventures into Hebrew; as when (following Schlatter — 
the blind leading the blind into the ditch — see Perles, 'Boussets 
Religion des Judentums,' p. 15) he renders JONJ ('trustworthy,' 
in matters of tithes and the like, M. Demai, ii, 2) by 'glaubig,' 
('believing'), and introduces it into a discussion of Faith; nor 
is it strange that Perles and others made themselves disagree- 
able over Bousset's rabbinical erudition. 49 The temper of 
Bousset's oratio pro domo sua is not more urbane, and, as often 
happens with apologias, he only made a bad case worse by 
arguing it. 

Bousset, nevertheless, frequently cites the utterances of the 
Rabbis, especially when they coincide with his primary sources, 
supplementing the inevitable Weber from Bacher's Agada der 
Tannaiten and from Wiinsche's translations, and, within a 
limited range, from Dalman's Worte Jesu. In not a few in- 
stances the interpretation he gives to them and the use he 
makes of them show how perilous the quotation of quotations 
is, and emphasize the observation that the ways of the Midrash 
are not to be understood by any one who has not habituated 
himself to them by voluminous reading of the original texts 
in their continuity and acquiring something of a midrashic 
mind. The whole point, meaning, and reason of its interpreta- 
tions are often impossible to reproduce in translation, or to 
explain to the uninitiated in notes, which give the appearance 
of absurdity to what in the Midrashic exegesis is self-evident. 

Of Bousset's general attitude toward Judaism and his judg- 
ment of it enough has already been said; it is only necessary 

49 He thinks, for example, that the language of the Talmuds is Aramaic. Even in 
Biblical Hebrew he was ill-grounded, as is convincingly shown by the remark: 'Die 
alttestamentliche Sprache hat noch kein Wort fur SchOpfer, und muss den Mangel 
durch Partizipialkonstruktionen ersetzen' (p. 412). 
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to add that in the later and larger book, they remain essentially 
unchanged, still dominated by the antithesis to the teaching 
of Jesus. The second edition (1906) is in many ways an im- 
provement on the first. The original plan, which put in the 
forefront 'Die Entwickelung der jiidischen Frommigkeit zur 
Kirche,' evoked protest from Christians, to whom this seemed 
to make the development into a church a retrogression from 
the religion of the Old Testament; and though the author 
maintained the correctness of his point of view, he abandoned 
this highly artificial disposition because he found that he could 
not bring under this head all that he wanted to put in this part 
of the volume. There are other changes for the better in the 
arrangement of the book, and some important additions, no- 
tably a chapter on prayer, the absence of which in the first edi- 
tion was eloquent. Corrections in detail are also numerous, 
though far from numerous enough. One instructive example 
may be noted. In his earlier work he asserted that the later 
Judaism had neither the name nor the faith of the Father-God; 
it could not rise to it. In the first edition of Die Religion des 
Judentums, he wrote: "Sehr charakeristisch ist es, wie selten 
. . . die Bezeichnung Gottes als des Vaters im Spatjudentum 
vorkommt." In the second edition this is replaced by, "Her- 
vorzuheben ist . . . dass auch die Bezeichnung Gottes als des 
Vaters der Einzelnen Frommen im spateren Judentum ent- 
schieden haufiger ist." 60 But even then he makes all possible 
subtraction from the significance of the concession. The 
chapter on monotheism, with the following on angelology, 
demonology, and 'die Hypostasen-Spekulation,' repeat the 
familiar theses which need not again be recited. 

One remark, however, may properly be made: Whoever 
derives the Jewish idea of God chiefly from apocalypses will get 
the picture of a God enthroned in the highest heaven, remote 
from the world, a mighty monarch surrounded by a celestial 
court, with ministers of various ranks, of wnom only the high- 
est have immediate access to the presence of the sovereign, un- 
approachable even by angels of less exalted station, to say 

50 Bousset, Jesu Predigt in ihrem Gegensatz zum Judentum (1892), p. 43; Religion 
des Judentums (1903), p. 355; 2d edition (1906), pp. 432 f. 
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nothing of mere mortals; and this not because theological re- 
flection has elevated him to transcendence, but because the 
entire imaginative representation is conditioned by the vision- 
ary form. If the prophet has a vision of the throne-room of 
God's palace, as in Isaiah 6, or the seer is conducted by an 
angel through one heaven after another to the very threshold 
of the adytum, what other kind of representation is possible? 
To extract a dogma from such visions is to misunderstand the 
origin and nature of the whole apocalyptic literature. It is the 
same thing with the so-called ' pre-existent Messiah' in these 
writings: when once vision takes the place of prediction, the 
Messiah has to be there in order to be seen; it is not a doctrine, 
but a simple condition of visionary representation. The crea- 
tion of the name of the Messiah before the world in rabbinic 
sources is something totally different. 

If Bousset's book be taken for what it is, it is a serviceable 
hand-book. The accumulation of references to terms and 
phrases in the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha upon the several 
topics is often almost exhaustive, but they have not always been 
made from the original texts. Aristeas § 37 appears (ed. 2, 
p. 257) among the places where ft/ao-ros occurs, because the 
translator in Kautzsch's Pseudepigrapha happened to render 
tQ ney'uTTui 6tQ by 'dem Hbchsten.' German idiom has played 
the author other tricks. On the preceding page, speaking of 
jvijy as a surrogate or circumlocution for God, he writes: 
'Die Pradikate der hbchste Gott, der Hbchste, versetzen uns 
ja eigentlich auf den Boden polytheistischen Empfindens. Vom 
hbchsten Gott kann streng genommen nur da die Rede sein, 
wo es mehrere Gbtter flir den Glauben gibt.' It is quite true 
that the German superlative 'der Hbchste,' may imply that 
there are others not so high; but it is also true that the super- 
lative and its implications are not in the Hebrew. 

A word may be said in conclusion about a recent popular 
book in English, Oesterley and Box, The Religion and Worship 
of the Synagogue. An Introduction to the Study of Judaism from 
the New Testament Period (1907). The part with which alone 
we are here concerned, 'Dogmatic Judaism,' is based entirely 
on modern authors — among whom Jewish scholars are more 
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frequently allowed the word than in most similar books — not 
at all on immediate knowledge of the sources. The latter are, 
indeed, abundantly cited in a way that makes it look as if they 
had been consulted, but it is evident in many cases that the 
authors did not even verify their references. The chapter on 
'Intermediate Agencies between God and Man' is one long 
proof of this. One or two striking examples have been inci- 
dentally mentioned above. 81 Here I will name but one or two 
at random: "In Bemidbar rabbah, c. 12, the term 'Mediator' 
is directly applied to Metatron, and, what is still more signifi- 
cant, he is represented as the reconciler between God and the 
Chosen People " (p. 175) . To begin with, this part of Bemidbar 
Rabbah is mediaeval (perhaps 12th century), dependent on 
late Midrashim and cabalistic sources; its testimony would be 
worthless if it gave any. In the second place, there is no word 
in the text or context that remotely suggests 'Mediator,' to 
say nothing of being directly applied to Metatron; in the third 
place, what is said about Metatron is that he offers (on the 
heavenly altar) 'the souls of the righteous to atone for Israel 
in the days of their exile,' an office elsewhere performed by 
Michael. Again: "In a number of passages in the Old Testa- 
ment the expression the 'Word,' in reference to Jehovah, is 
used in a way which, one can easily understand, appeared to 
Jewish thinkers of a later age to indicate that the 'Word' 
meant something more than a mere abstraction" (p. 179). 
Among other passages of this kind they quote Deut. 5, 5: "I 
stood between the Lord and you at that time to show you the 
word of the Lord." That is the Authorized English version; 
the Hebrew has "to report to you (pzb Tint?) the word of the 
Lord, because ye were afraid of the fire," etc. The authors 
apparently took the English 'show' in the sense of 'exhibit.' 
In this whole string of passages the English version is the be- 
ginning and end of knowledge. Thus, in Wisdom 9, 1 : " O God 
of my fathers, and Lord of mercy, Who hast made all things 
with thy word," they understand with as 'in association with, 
with the assistance of.' The Greek is kv ('by') not avv. One 
of the most amusing is the quotation of 2 (4) Esdras 6, 38 for 

61 See above, pp. 235 f. 
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which they give: "Thy word was (i.e., made) a perfect work." 
This is the Authorized Version from the corrupt text in the ap- 
pendix to the standard Latin Bible: In the beginning of the 
creation God said, 'Fiat caelum et terra, et tuum verbum opus 
perfectum.' The true reading, as has been established for a 
half -century, is opus perfecit, 'Thy word brought the work to 
pass.' Mr. Box himself has since reprinted the Latin text of 
4 Esdras from Fritzsche (1871), where the correct reading 
might have been found in 1907 as easily as in 1912, not to 
mention Hilgenfeld (1869) or Bensly-James (1895). If this 
reading, instead of being that of the manuscripts, were un- 
supported by a single codex, it would infallibly be restored by 
conjecture. To create doctrine for the Jews at the beginning 
of our era out of a misunderstanding of the authorized English 
version of 1611, or from the translation in the same version of 
a nonsensical reading in a Latin Apocryphon, is, to say the 
least, not in accordance with the best practice among scholars. 

It may not be unprofitable, here in conclusion, to review 
briefly the course of this long history. Beginning with an early 
Christian apologetic, in which the controversial points were 
the interpretation and application of passages in the Old Test- 
ament, the fulfilment of prophecies of the Messiah in the nativ- 
ity of Jesus, his life and death, resurrection, and ascension, the 
identification of Christ with the manifest God, or Angel of the 
Lord, in the Old Testament, the discussion in the Middle Ages 
took a wider range and assumed a more learned character in 
the endeavor to demonstrate that Christian doctrines were sup- 
ported by the authentic Jewish tradition — Targum, Talmud, 
Midrash — or by the most highly reputed Jewish interpreters. 
In the progress of the controversy polemic prevailed over apolo- 
getic on both sides, the champions of each seeking out for attack 
the most vulnerable points in the cause of their opponents. The 
direct outcome of this conflict was the war waged upon the 
Talmud itself and the effort to procure the destruction of ob- 
noxious Jewish literature as a whole. 

The Christian scholars who resisted this obscurantist pro- 
gramme in the sixteenth century argued on the other hand that 
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these books should be preserved because from them, above all 
from the Cabala, all the doctrines of Christianity — the Trin- 
ity, the Deity of Christ and the rest — could be proved to be 
the ancient esoteric theology of the Jews themselves. 

The Reformation put upon Protestants the task of building 
up upon the Scriptures alone a complete system of doctrine, 
and they endeavored not only to show that the ancient Jew- 
ish doctrine was in essential accord with the common Christian 
dogma, but that on the issues in debate between Protestants 
and Catholics the Jews were on the Protestant side. Thus a 
strong dogmatic interest took its place beside the older apolo- 
getic and polemic. A broader interest in learning for its own 
sake as well as its uses prevailed largely in the seventeenth and 
early eighteenth centuries, and led, as has been sufficiently re- 
marked, to the creation of a great body of learned literature in 
every branch of Hebrew antiquities. 

The early Protestant exegesis of the Old Testament was al- 
most wholly dependent on Jewish commentaries and appara- 
tus, and the illustration of many passages in the Old Testament 
from later Jewish law and custom also began early. The same 
thing was done for the New Testament, particularly the Gos- 
pels, not only in commentaries but in a succession of notably 
learned works specifically devoted to this end, the Home 
Hebraicae and whatever else they may be called; and, directly 
or through Wettstein, these illustrations from Talmud and 
Midrash became part of the perpetual tradition of New Testa- 
ment commentaries. 

In all this time no attempt had been made by Christian 
scholars to present Judaism in the age which concerned them 
most — say from the time of Alexander to that of the Anto- 
nines — as a whole and as it was in and for itself. Nor did 
those who came after them address themselves to this neglected 
task. When in the nineteenth century the study of Judaism was 
in some measure revived, the actuating motive was to find in 
it the milieu of early Christianity. Gfroerer conceived this 
problem historically, and, as we have seen, actually included 
his description of the Judaism of that period in his Critical 
History of Primitive Christianity. Weber set himself to ex- 
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hibit the system of Palestinian Jewish theology in the first 
three or four centuries of our era as the antithesis of Christian 
theology and religion as they were taught in certain contempor- 
ary German schools. Since Weber the subject has been dealt 
with only by New Testament scholars, either with reference to 
certain special problems or to a more general understanding of 
nascent Christianity. Bousset's Religion des Judentums, which 
by its title and scope (including some four centuries), gives 
promise of a historical treatment, is in fact — and in the au- 
thor's intention — a piece of apparatus for the student of the 
New Testament. 

The characterization of Judaism in Weber and his followers 
is strikingly different from the older apologetic and polemic. 
None of the learned adversaries of Judaism in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, though they knew the literature im- 
measurably better than their modern successors, ever suspected 
that the Rabbis entertained an 'abstract monotheism' — 
whatever that may be — or a 'transcendent' idea of God as 
the Absolute, or, to use the language of men, that in the ex- 
travagance of their 'fear of the Lord' they had magnified and 
exalted him out of his world, which, like an absentee proprietor, 
he administered henceforth by agents. Eisenmenger, who col- 
lected with inordinate zeal what he called the foolish and blas- 
phemous things that the Jews said about God, never laid this 
to their charge. Nowhere, so far as I know, is a suggestion made 
that in this respect the Jewish idea of God differed from the 
Christian. So it is also with the 'legalism' which for the last 
fifty years has become the very definition and the all-sufficient 
condemnation of Judaism. It is not a topic of the older polemic; 
indeed, I do not recall a place where it is even mentioned. 
Concretely, Jewish observances are censured or ridiculed, but 
'legalism' as a system of religion, not to say as the essence of 
Judaism, no one seems to have discovered. This is the more 
remarkable because this line of attack might seem to have been 
indicated by Paul, and because the earlier Protestant, and 
particularly Lutheran controversialists, were peculiarly keen 
on the point by reason of their conflict with the Catholic 
Church over works and merit. 
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What then brought legalism to the front in the new apolo- 
getic? Not a fresh and more thorough study of Judaism at the 
beginning of our era, but a new apologetic motive, consequent 
on a different apprehension of Christianity on the part of the 
New Testament theologians who now took up the task. The 
'essence' of Christianity, and therefore its specific difference 
from Judaism, was for the first time sought in the religion of 
Jesus — his teaching and his personal piety. The title of 
Bousset's first work, Jesu Predigt in ihrem Oegensatz zum 
Judenium, is the programme of the younger school. Jesus' con- 
flict with the Scribes and Pharisees prescribed for this apolo- 
getic the issue of legalism; the 'Father in heaven,' the piety as- 
sumed to be distinctive of Jesus and of his teaching, demanded 
an antithesis in Judaism, an inaccessible God, which Weber 
from his different starting point was supposed to have dem- 
onstrated. 

In conclusion there is one thing more to be said: Where the 
subject of investigation is the relation of primitive Christianity 
to its contemporary Judaism, whether the motive be a historical 
understanding of nascent Christianity or an apologetic ex- 
hibition of the superiority of the religion of Jesus to that of the 
Scribes and Pharisees, the critical ordering and evaluation of 
the Jewish sources is of much greater importance than when 
a general comparison of Judaism and Christianity is proposed, 
or even when, as in Weber, the comparison is restricted to the 
Palestinian Judaism of three or four centuries following the 
Christian era. Upon this critical task, Jewish scholars, with 
exhaustive knowledge of the material and through philological 
and historical training, have in the last thirty or forty years 
done fundamental work. The investigation of the composition 
and sources of the Tannaite Midrash, for example, which is 
here of primary importance, has a significance comparable to 
the criticism of the Synoptic Gospels; and, it may perhaps be 
added, its results are established on a more secure basis, ex- 
ternal and internal evidence corroborating each other. For 
recent Christian writers, however, all this criticism is non- 
existent. Even the writings themselves are known only by 
name. Bousset writes: "Die altesten wesentlich halachischen 
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Midrasche sind Mechilta (Exodus), Siphra (Levit.), Siphre 
(Numeri, Deuteron.) lat. Ubersetzung bei Ugolini, Thesaurus 
XIV-XV). Auf diese folgen die vorwiegend haggadisehen, 
daher fllr uns wertvolleren Rabboth." Although Perles had 
made sarcastic comment on it as it stood in the first edition, 
this note remains unchanged in the second, perhaps because 
Bousset did not see the point of the sarcasm. 

After so much criticism it is a welcome change to close this 
article with commendation of a book which, proposing only to 
explain and illustrate the most important conceptions and 
phrases in the Gospels, gives more than it promises, and shows 
how much light may be thrown upon the subject from Rab- 
binical sources by a competent scholar, I mean Gustav Dal- 
man's Die Worte Jesu, mil Beriicksichtigung des nachkano- 
nischen jiidischen Sehrifttums und der aramaischen Sprache 
(1898). 

APPENDIX 

Inasmuch as some of these books are rare, the titles may be given here in full: 
Porchetus: 

The full title in Giustiniani's edition is: Victoria Porcheti adversus impios Hebraeos, 
in qua turn ex sacris Iibris turn ex dictis Talmud ac Caballistarum et aliorum omnium 
quos Hebraei recipiunt monstratur Veritas catholicae fidei. Ex recensione R. P. Aug. 
Iustiniani ordinis Praedicatorii, episcopi Nebiensis. Francois Regnault. Paris 1520. 
It is a folio volume of f. xciiii (188 pp.). The author begins (f. ii A) : In nomine domini. 
Amen. Incipit liber Victoriae a Porcheto de Saluaticis Genuensi divina fauente gratia 
compilatus ad Judaicam perfidiam subvertendam et ut praestantius Veritas fulgeat 
fidei christianae. The work is now very rare. I used a copy in Munich some years ago; 
one has recently been acquired by the library of the Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America, in New York. 
Oalatinus : 

Opus toti christianae Reipublicae maxime utile, de arcanis catholicae veritatis, 
contra obstinatissimam Iudaeorum nostrae tempestatis perfidiam: ex Talmud, aliisque 
hebraicis Iibris nuper excerptum et quadriplici Iinguarum eleganter congestum. The 
title page bears no date, but at the end (f. cccx A), we read: Impressum vero Orthonae 
maris, summa cum diligentia per Hieronymum Suncinum: Anno christianae natiuitatis 
M.D.XVIII. quintodecimo kalendas martias. On an imaginary edition of Bari 1516 
see the article cited in note 8. 
Raimundus Martini: 

Pugio Fidei Raimundi Martini Ordinis Praedicatorum adversus Mauros et Judaeos; 
nunc primum in lucem editus. . . . Ope et Opera Illustrissimi ac Reverendissimi D. 
Episcopi Lovensis [Franciscus Bosquet], Illustrissimi Praesidis D. de Maussac Comitis 
Consistoriani. Cum observationibus Domini Josepho de Voisin Presbyteri, ex-Sena- 
toris Burdegalensis. Paris, 1651. 



